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THE GOLD CONTROVERSY. 


Tue economists have suddenly turned assayers, and during the 
last month have zealously been plying their theoretical balance 
and cupel upon the whole mass of nine hundred millions of 

old supposed to be in use in the world. This testing process 
0 not, indeed, been applied to the intrinsic purity, but to the 
relative potency or purchasing power of the king of metals. 
And it is certainly not surprising that, with a knowledge of the 
well-established doctrine of Value to which all commodities are 


. subject, and of the effects, historically recorded, of the influx 


of the precious metals into Europe after the discovery of 
America, these gentlemen should have fastened with great 
avidity upon the problem of the actual and probable results of 
the immense tidal masses of gold so suddenly thrown upon the 
markets of the world since the discovery of the mines of 
California in 1848, and of Australia in 1851. The interest 
thus felt is not entirely of that speculative kind which science 
discovers in any newly-emerging fact of a striking character, 
such as the Abbeville excavations, or the spectrum experiments 
on the composition of the sun. If political economy is not a 
tissue of dull blunders, or an elaborate imposture, great social 
results are involved in this question. A considerable disturbance 
of value—not of the value of this or that commodity, but of 
the standard to which all these are adjusted—is a phenomenon 
which the enlightened economist approaches with a knowledge 
of its serious bearing upon a highly complex social system. 
Probably this feeling had been present to many minds from 
the time when the ratio of annual addition to the stock of gold 


from the new discoveries was clearly ascertained. In 1859 
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appeared almost simultaneously an Essay on the subject, by 
Professor Cairnes ; the Treatise of M. Chevalier on the probable 
fall in the value of gold, translated by Mr. Cobden ; and the 
Article of Mr. McCulloch on the precious metals, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The two first of these, while insist- 
ing but slightly upon any depreciation that had taken place up 
to that period, assumed an almost alarmist tone as to the future ; 
while Mr. McCulloch, on the contrary, took an optimist view 
of the whole matter, denying present depreciation, and affirming 
that any future fall in the value of gold (which he did not 
expect to be either speedy or considerable) would be attended 
by a large balance of advantage to the community. Of the 
three works, that of M. Chevalier was the most remarkable, 
and has left the most distinct traces of its influence on public 
opinion. Since its appearance, more or less of discussion of 
the gold question has continued to the present time; but the 
most important contribution to our knowledge of facts has 
undoubtedly been the pamphlet published in the spring of the 
resent year, by Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, entitled “ A Serious 
Fall in the Value of Gold ascertained, and its Social Effects set 
forth.” This writer, conceiving that the time has arrived 
- when the conclusions deduced from known economical laws may 
receive that ratification which sooner or later awaits all sound 
theory, has pursued an independent line of research by com- 
paring the actual — of commodities ruling before and 
after the great influx of gold. Of course this method of 
describing the process gives no idea of its complex and diffi- 
cult nature. The mere comparison of the price of one, or of 
any number of commodities, with the price of the same at 
another date, would give no results of a trustworthy kind. 
There are fluctuations general and particular, affecting ore 
commodity, or some, or all; and these must be eliminated by 
a system of averages extending over the ranges of years 
which are to form the two terms of comparison, before the 
main curve of fluctuation, created by the new controlling 
cause, can be determined. It is by his patient and cautious 
labours in this direction that Mr. Jevons has made his most 
valuable contribution to the stock of ascertained truth in re- 
ference to the problem before us. Selecting in the first 
instance 39 of the chief commodities known to commerce, and 
afterwards an extended list of 118 articles, and taking the 
means of the two ranges of years 1845-50 and 1860-2, which 
embrace two commercial tides similar in their features of 
minor fluctuation, he finds the comparison to result in an 
absolute rise in prices of 9} per cent. This is his lowest 
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estimate, but he avows his opinion that the fall in the value of 
gold is nearer 15 per cent. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association the Gold 

roblem was brought before the statistical section by Mr. H. 
Faweett, in a paper which gave rise to a lively discussion, 
subsequently carried forward into the columns of the daily 
press. It may serve to illustrate the difficulties which beset 
the subject,—difficulties which our best-reputed economists are 
more prompt to recognise than are the less practised thinkers 
who intervene in an occasional and amateur fashion,—if we 
cite the chief heads of opinion which the discussion has 
elicited. On the main question it has been contended— 

1. That a fall has taken place in the value of gold. 

2. That no fall, or none that is material, has yet taken place 
in the value of gold. 

The first of these directly opposite opinions is maintained by 
M. Chevalier, endorsed with the high authority of Mr. Cobden, 
by Professor Cairnes, Mr. W. 8S. Jevons, Mr. H. Fawcett, and 
others. For the second view the “Times” is the most promi- 
nent sponsor, supported with great zeal and confidence by Mr. 
T. Crawford. The name of Mr. Newmarch has also been 
claimed in support of this opinion, but he does not seem to 
have announced any conclusion that is at once definite and 
recent. Amongst the affirmative group of writers, while the 
estimates of present depreciation are tolerably even, there is 
a wide diversity of view as to the extent to which the movement 
will probably proceed ; 50, 30, and 25 per cent. having been 
severally suggested. In the meantime Professor Cairnes and 
Mr. Jevons agree in thinking that the movement has already 
spent its chief force, and will progress by weaker and slower 
degrees till the point of equilibrium is reached. This is con- 
trary to the anticipation of M. Chevalier, who looks for more 
marked results of the change when the enormous absorption of 
gold by France, caused by the peculiar action of her double 
stendard, which he terms a “ parachute” to arrest the fall in 
the value of gold, shall have ceased. We shall presently be 
better able to assess the merit of this suggestion. 

The discussion now arrives at a stage permitting at least a 
momentary unanimity. Assuming, as all alike assume, the 
necessary influence of supply upon value ; and admitting, as all 
seem to admit, the vast proportions of the influx of new gold, 
which amounts, according to the estimate of Mr. Newmarch, to 
300 millions of pounds—a full half of the total amount in exist- 
ence before, there is an agreed necessity to account for the 
suspension or modified action of a law which elsewhere reveals 
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itself so invariably. Those who affirm the actual depreciation 
have to account for an obvious disproportion between the cause 
and the visible effects, while those who deny the fall in value 
are under a still more urgent obligation to show how so vast a 
volume of force escapes or is neutralised. At this point, how- 
ever, the unanimity disappears, and the following edifying variety 
of opinions is the result. 

1. M. Chevalier’s “ parachute.” 

2. Trade is stimulated, and the demand for gold currency 
to represent the increased commodities is expanded to the 
proportions of the new supply, and the equilibrium is thereby 
restored. 

3. The new gold flows first to the countries where wages and 
commodities are lowest in price, that is, where gold is scarcest, 
before its effects are felt in countries like England and the 
United States, where wages and commodities are already high 
in price. 

i It is not upon the existing stock of gold alone that the 
additions have to operate before depreciation can be produced, 
but upon the whole mass of the currency, including Bank notes, 
cheques, bills, &c. 

5. The tendency of the prices of commodities for thirty years 
before the new gold discoveries was downwards, and the causes 
which led to this,—free trade, the progress of invention, &c., are 
still in active operation, and have largely assisted in disguising 
the opposite tendency which has ruled since 1850. If the in- 
flux of new gold had merely to disturb an equilibrium of the two 
forces of supply and demand, its effects in illustrating the 
economic law would be much more apparent ; but it has had not 
only to create a current, but to stem a current in the contrary 
direction. The degree in which prices, in continuance of the 
previous — would have fallen, but have not, is as truly 
a depreciation of gold as the degree in which prices have 
actually risen ; and the one ratio is to be added to the other in 
estimating the total fall in the value of gold. 

Having thus summarised the main varieties of opinion elicited 
during the discussion, it remains only to give such practical 
deductions as we have drawn from a candid survey of the whole 
field. In doing this we should be sorry to affect any judicial 
position, and would be understood as expressing, on a question 
of acknowledged difficulty, an individual opinion, to be sub- 
jected, if need be, to the same process which we apply to the 
opinions of others. As years roll by, the induction will grow 

_ and more complete, on which a final judgment must be 
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In general terms, we neither doubt the fact of an appreciable 
fall in the value of gold, nor wonder that the fact has been 
doubted. We are not aware that any serious attempt has been 
made to controvert the aphorism employed by the father of 
political economy on this subject :—“So far as the increase of 
the quantity of the precious metals in any country arises from 
the increased abundance of the mines, it is necessarily connected 
with some diminution of their value.’”’* This is indeed only to 
assert, in relation to these metals, that mercantile value, as in 
all other cases, is a relative and proportional thing. Applying, 
then, this aphorism to the existing state of the gold ak we 
find the cause and condition supposed by Adam Smith both 
palpably before us: is the alleged necessary consequence as 
palpable? And if not, why not? Clearly the consequence is 
not palpable, or this discussion would never have taken place. 
But the cardinal error consists in supposing that such results 
could ever be matters of direct observation. In the system of 
values, partial eclipses, however correctly calculated by theory, 
always occur on cloudy days, when telescopes and smoked 
glasses are of no use, and the degree of atmospheric obscuration 
must be measured, if at all, with allowance made for the bulk 
and density of the intervening cloud. Those who discredit an 
éclipse unless they can watch every phase of the transit, or— 
discarding simile—who refuse credence to a depreciation of gold 
unless it acts in definite and visible proportions “ affecting all 
commodities alike,’’t surely misunderstand the entire conditions 
of the problem. Where many causes of fluctuation besides the 
one alleged general cause are known to be in action, it may well 
happen that the mean prices of some commodities may show 
depression over a term of years, and that the prices of all com- 
modities may fall at one period of that term, without either 
circumstance invalidating the conclusion to be drawn from a 
general tendency in the opposite direction. If it could even be 
proved that since the new gold discoveries prices have not 
advanced, but have merely maintained their general level, that 
fact, taken in connection with the well-known steady decline of 
prices for the previous thirty years, would be conclusive that 
the economic law was doing its work, though under conditions 
that masked the results. At the present stage of the enquiry 
we are neither prepared to accept nor reject Mr. Jevons’s specific 
estimate of the depreciation of gold, but of the normal tendency 
we have no doubt whatever. 





* Wealth of Nations, Book I., chap. xl. 
+ See the letter of Mr. T. Crawford to the “ Times,” Sept. 19th. 
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From what has been already said it will be seen that we do 
not seek for the presence of any special retarding agent. Cer- 
tainly so artificial an agent as the French double standard does 
not promise any great result in that direction. The utmost 
that it could do would be to show us more distinctly the process 
by which silver so largely shares in the depreciation of gold, 
through a series of reactive oscillations. The silver driven out 
of France by the tide of cheapened gold, must in its turn swell 
the mass of currency in other countries, and so assist and share 
the depreciation. Though dislodged from its former sphere of 
circulation, it does not cease to exist as a currency interchange- 
able with gold ; and for this reason its former relation to gold 
has only been disturbed in the ratio of 3 per cent. Mr. T. 
Crawford ignores even this trifling change, and, assuming a 
fixity of relation between the two metals, singularly enough 
contends that the produce of the silver mines must have sud- 
denly swelled in the ratio of the influx of new gold! Apart 
from the improbability of such a coincidence, it might as justly 
be argued that the influence of one plentiful root-crop upon the 
ruling price of another, or of one cereal upon the price of 
another, proves that the turnips and mangolds, or the oats and 
wheat, must have yielded in equal quantities. At the moment 
of our writing (September 19th) there is a small advance in the 
quotation of silver; and it may be that notwithstanding the 
influences which tend to assimilate the value of the two metals, 
silver may yet have to bear a more decisive testimony to the 
depreciation of gold. 

There is no need to dwell largely on the opinion marked No. 3 
in the summary we have given, as theory and experience are 
alike decisive against it. On this subject, as on so many others, 
Adam Smith long ago expressed the plain dictate of common 
sense. “ Gold and silver,” says he, “ like all other commodities, 
naturally seek the market where the best price is given for 
them, and the best price is commonly given for everything in 
the country which can best afford it.””* Hume specifies “ com- 
modities, labour, industry and skill” as “ infallibly ” attracting 
the precious metals to a country.t Mr. Jevons finds that the 
groups of articles which have fallen in price are “chiefly of 
foreign growth”? in distinction from those which have risen, a 
result which Professor Cairnes had predicted in 1859 on inde- 
pendent grounds. 

Opinion No. 4 may be dealt with as briefly. Where a note 





* Wealth of Nations, Book 1, chap. xi. 
- t Note R to Essay on Money. 
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currency is convertible and based upon a metallic reserve, 
the notes are merely representative, and having no value of 
their own cannot weigh in the scale of values. That which 
they represent is already in the scale, and cannot go in again 
by proxy. Bills of exchange are transferable orders for defi- 
nitely deferred payments of gold. It is not the bill but the 
gold which pays for the goods bought. Goods at one end and 
gold at the other are the only real values in the transaction ; 
and it is the reciprocal relation of the aggregates of these values 
only that is the point in question. 

ut decidedly the favourite mode of explaining the apparently 
inadequate results of the new discoveries of the value of gold, 
is that which regards an increase of coined money in any coun- 
try as a direct stimulus to increased production and sale of 
commodities. This view is usully introduced with an allusion 
to the glowing picture drawn by Hume of the aspect of a king- 
dom into which “ money begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly.”” It is evident, however, from the context, that 
the essayist, writing at a period of much slower intercourse and 
redress of balances between nations than exist at present, was 
referring to countries the industry of which was previously 
cramped by an actual dearth of specie. This has not been the 
case with England, otherwise the action of economic law would 
have promptly supplied the want, Hume himself having shown, 
in the note already referred to, that “‘ commodities, labour, indus- 
try, and skill’’ have an infallible attraction for the precious metals. 
In any case, Hume has clearly defined the stimulating influence 
of those metals as temporary, transitional, and subordinate to 
the action of the supreme law of value. ‘“ By degrees,’’ he says, 
“the price rises, first of one commodity, then of another, till 
the whole at last reaches a just proportion with the new quan- 
tity of specie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion, it is 
only in this interval or intermediate situation, between the acqui- 
sition of money and rise of prices, that the increasing quantity 
of gold and silver is favourable to industry.”” The writers who 
go beyond this very moderate view do not inform us how gold 
produces its magical effects, and it is difficult for those who are 
old-fashioned enough to look upon it only as a commodity in- 
vested with a special function as an instrument of exchange, to 
perceive how it can play the role assigned to it by its new 
and fervid patrons. In the first place, we do not get it for 
nothing. On the contrary, it costs us dearly. "We are export- 
ing goods to Australia alone at the rate of 11 millions per 
annum,* and for a large proportion of this vast mass of capital 





* For the half-year ending with June the amount was £5,438,000. 
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we are receiving returns in gold bullion or coins, which we 
venture to think are less valuable equivalents than the returns 
in the shape of commodities. We have already sufficient specie 
in circulation to subserve the practical uses of exchange, and if 
any more can be forced into circulation it can only be by 
entering into competition with that already in use, thereby rais- 
ing the wages of labour and the price of commodities. The 
surplus beyond this must either remain in a state of unprofitable 
quiescence in the Bank’s cellars, or be sent abroad to purchase 
foreign materials for our manufactures, thereby entering into 
competition with the capital already devoted to that purpose, 
and forcing up prices in proportion. In this way, wherever we 
follow the new supplies in search of the magical prosperity 
created by them, we find ourselves sooner or later confronted 
by a logical cul-de-sac, built of enhancing values. But whether 
this result is seen in a visible rise of prices, or in the arrest of 
a downward progress. previously established, we are equally shut 
up to the inference of a fall, to a greater or less extent, in the 
value of gold. 

The advantage to industry which Mr. McCulloch discovers* 
in the new supplies is of a very different character, and has, no 
doubt, a certain appreciable substance. He finds that the pay- 
ments which are fixed at a given sum of money, for longer or 
shorter periods, are chiefly borne by the industrious classes, who, 
when money is reduced in value, receive higher prices for their 
commodities, yet pay only the same sums for rent, taxes, &c., 
and thereby gain a great advantage at the expense of landlords, 
annuitants, and others, who are the receivers of the fixed pay- 
ments. It is to be observed, however, that there is some set-off 
against this bonus to industry in the increased price of that 
proportion of commodities which industry has to consume, and, 
in any case much of the advantage is of a temporary nature, as 
many of this class of payments are terminable at given dates, 


and subject to readjustment in accordance with the new scale of 
values. 


& 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE BANKING MANIA. 


Ir seems certain that the mania for the formation of new banks 
is not altogether repressed. Although it may not take the 
shape of the active organization exhibited this and last year 
there is every appearance of several additional institutions 





* Encycl. Britt., art. Precious Metals, 
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being introduced. In the first place, two banks for Austria 
will, no doubt, be brought into operation—one having already 
been announced under the title of the “ Imperial Privileged 
Union Bank,”’ and the other being in course of arrangement, with 
the title of the “‘ Anglo-Austrian Bank.”’ The field for banking 
facilities within the territory of the House of Hapsburg is 
unquestionably large, and two establishments, with well-regu- 
lated management, will be sure to succeed. We were, there- 
fore, at aloss to divine the reason of the publication of the 
correspondence which has recently occupied a place in the 
columns of the daily press, without it was to show the prospect 
of competition between the two banks, and the diplomacy 
which has been necessarily used at the Austrian Court to obtain 
the requisite concessions. It is, however, evident that two 
banks will be started, and the Emperor Joseph may congratu- 
late himself that adventurous capitalists possess sufficient faith 
in the steady prosperity of his empire to risk several millions of 
money in endeavouring to develop the English system. Russia 
is also to be the scene of similar operations, and a concession, it 
is announced, has been obtained under a special ukase, for 
establishing a bank at St. Petersburg, with branches throughout 
the several important towns and districts. This project will be 
brought forward in the course of October, or the spring ; and, 
if well launched, should at once make progress. The state of 
political affairs, through the revolution in Poland, may render it 
necessary to postpone the commencement of active operations 
to the later period, but since the undertaking is supposed to be 
in good hands, a fitting opportunity will be selected for placing 
it before the public. 

Other projects for promoting banking enterprise upon the 
Continent are also in course of formation—one for Holland and 
its dependencies being in an advanced stage: another, for 
Denmark and Sweden, has only been deferred since the summer 
in order to obtain the necessary directors and influence 
to bring it forward with éclat; so that these foreign 
establishments are likely to occupy attention to the ex- 
clusion of any new English ones. Indeed, looking at the 
list of banks as now published in the official record of the 
Stock Exchange, there is no room for additional English 
schemes, and the ground in the Colonies, with the exception of 
the West Indies, is so completely overspread that it would be 
next to madness to attempt any fresh enterprises. We antici- 
pate, however, that we shall have further amalgamations of 
private banks with joint-stock banks, particularly towards the 
end of the year, and that if the ranks of the “ Consolidated Bank” 
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shall not be again reinforced by accessions from the Lombard 
Street establishments, other similar and fresh combinations will 
take place. 

Scarcely any thing is wanting to encourage the progress of 
the joint-stock banking system, unlimited and limited. ‘I'he 
public, great and small, seem to be enamoured with it: not only 
do the old banks declare high dividends and exhibit important 
reserves, but the new ones boast of a rapid increase of ac- 
counts, and of prospects which must be viewed as favourable. 
To stimulate further the feeling represented by the movement, 
a startling and almost unprecedented improvement has taken 
place in the shares of the majority of the undertakings, even 
within the space of the last month. The prices of the shares of 
the old establishments have advanced considerably, but the new 
have ascended in greater proportion. The public are evidently 
not buying in accordance with the existing market value of these 
securities, but at estimates made of what will be the future 
position of these respective establishments. Such a condition 
of business has hardly ever before prevailed in the market for 
joint-stock bank stocks. All the stocks of the leading new 
banking establishments rank at higher premiums than they even 
did before, and while the present activity continues quotations 
will be maintained. The marketable value of some,—those 
which have advanced in sympathy with the improvement in 
others, will, after the fever heat is over, suffer reaction, for it is 
not to be expected that the whole of the establishments which 
have been started will see days of full prosperity. But it is 
neverthelesss thought that even these will eventually be able to 
make beneficial arrangements, in character analogous to those 
recently effected between the Union Bank of England and 
France, and the English and Netherlands Bank, under the 
new title of ‘‘ European Bank,’’ and which it is believed will 
prove equally advantageous to both parties. 
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THE PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS. 


THERE are two things of which it is said the British lion, the trusty 
representative of perfide Albion, is proverbially fond, namely, his 
dinner and his dividends. The ordinary routine of the latter institu- 
tion, time honoured in its observance, is substantially shadowed forth 
by the periodical return of those semi-annual cycles when the piece de 
resistance is a good handful of crisp, crumpling bank-notes, or a heavy 
cheque upon some establishment in Lombard Street, the denominational 
proceeds of which assist to make the recipient comfortable for the re- 
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maining five months of the year. There is, no doubt, much wisdom 
in the smart saying, attributed to Lord Eldon, about the “elegant 
simplicity of the Three per Cents. ;” and we have often been tempted 
to believe that the Iron Duke when setting forth his renowned axiom 
of “ahigh rate of interest ” usually denoting “ inordinate risk,” had at 
some period of his life paid for experience by entering into adventures 
the coucoctors of which promised, but failed, to return excessive divi- 
dends. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the authors of each of 
these maxims had, in their day, once tried their hands at a little 
financiering ; and if they did and were not successful, the loss was 
theirs and the gain the public’s, from the golden precepts they left 
for the benefit of the nation at large. If this was in reality the case 
and the effect subsequently was to keep their accumulations, wholly 
in the British Threes, India Stock, and the other well-constituted 
home funds, they exhibited their prudence and sound common sense, 
and their heirs and assigns will have had no reason to regret the 
fact. 

It would if possible, be interesting to discover, if either of these 
sagacious personages did ever touch doubtful securities—whether New 
River shares, in the original form, had any attractions for their money, 
or whether Real del Monte shares, the rage of the old 1823-24 
mania, swallowed up any portion of their wealth. The old style of 
the sturdy and cautious school is perpetuated in the hosts of dividend- 
seekers at the Bank in January, April, July, and October, who have 
the principal of their money deposited and employed in the several 
stocks, funds, and annuities, represented by the National Debt of 
about £800,000,000. It is impossible to imagine to what gigantic 
proportions this source of our country’s greatness would have 
attained, had not some £500,000,000 to £600,000,000 been diverted 
to railways, banks, and other joint-stock undertakings, which 
have been developed, and, after various mutations, have become 
thoroughly successful, since the days when Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington uttered those important warnings. 

We have not long passed through the payment of the July 
dividends, which has as usual been accomplished with ease and 
facility, the result of which has been apparent from the rise in 
Consols, Reduced and New. The period of the July dividends isa 
great date for effecting reinvestments, and these have been made on 
a considerable scale. The very weather itself has been seasonable 
for the operation : first, through the encouraging heat for the harvest, 
inspiring hope in the future ; and secondly, through a disposition, 
towards the close of summer, to be adequately provided against ad- 
verse contingencies. To carry out the simile, it is precisely the 
weather when John Bull, rising early and looking out of the window, 
will call for his boots, and having consulted Mrs. Bull concerning 
family ways and means, and finding all straight and correct, take bis 
course to town and place his running balance out to advantage. 
With his hands in his breeches pockets—the pockets of those 
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capacious yellow-corded smalls—the hue of his growing corn—con- 
taining his cheques and notes ia that identical brick-colour bag which 
has seen such service—he comes up to buy stock, and stock he will 
have, though the price may rise, and Mr. Golightly, his broker, may 
endeavour to tempt him with other preferential securities. This 
staunch old patron of the British Threes is not singular in his unfail- 
ing appreciation of the Debt, and being supported by hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-mortals—hale, hearty trustees, mature 
spinsters, timid minors, and the huge host of auxiliary or helping 
powers that beset every Chancellor of the Exchequer in his dealings 
with that mammoth liability, deemed alike a blessing and a curse by 
posterity—there is no prospect at present on this side the Atlantic, 
if there may be on the other, of a sponge being applied to the 
national slate, to wipe out foul indebtedness, and make a clean 
beginning. 
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NEW COLOMBIAN LOAN. 


A smALt loan of £200,000 for Colombia (New Grenada) has been an- 
nounced in a six per cent. stock at 86. The agency will be through 
the London and County Bank, the fiscal representative being Mr. 
Edward Redman, consul of the republic in London, and the broker Mr. 
H. J. Meadows. The objects are to be the construction of roads 
within the territory of the republic, the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river Magdalena, and the general promotion of commercial 
resources. Special mortgages of 15 per cent. of the gross revenues 
accruing from the salt mines of the country are made available for in- 
terest and sinking fund, and from three of the mines alone the hypo- 
thecated amount will be sufficient to provide for thedividends and the 
redemption of the bonds atpar. Although, by the operation of thesinking 
fund, the loan will be extinguished in the year 1874, the Government 
further expressly hypothecates in favour of the subscribers, as an addi- 
tional secarity, the right possessed by the republic to redeem, within 
twelve years, the privilege of the Panama Railway, which railway, by 
article 2 of the decree of concession granted to the company, will become 
the property of the Government by right of redemption in 1875. This 
loan will, therefore, enjoy a special lien on the value and revenue of 
the said railway after the date of redemption specified, and any por- 
tion not paid off at that date will rank as a first charge, and will then 
be discharged at par. The instalments are to range from 5 pér cent. 
on application to 6 per cent. on the Ist of April, 1864 (less the divi- 
dend of 3 per cent.) the intervening payments varying from 10 to 15 
per cent, 
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THE WORKINGS OF THE MONEY MARKET 


BankING, discounting, brokerage ; the rise and fall in funds, in 
railways, in foreign stocks ; the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies ; the art of “ rigging” the market, the antagonist opera- 
tions of “bulls”? and “ bears;”’ all these contrivances for 
transferring money from one pocket to another are profound 
mysteries to the uninitiated. It 1s obvious, however, that the mere 
transfer of existing property, or of certificates toproperty, from 
one man to another, constitutes no addition to national wealth, 
nor any diminution of its amount, such transfer simply indica- 
ting a change in ownership ; nevertheless, if Consols fall some 
ten per cent. there are silly people who imagine that the sta- 
bility of the empire is endangered. On such occasions the 
newspapers announce, with mock gravity, that thick gloom per- 
vades the City, and popular ignorance is stricken with terror ; 
yet nothing has really happened but a substitution in the books 
of the Bank of England of the names of new creditors of stock, 
who have purchased what others have sold. On the contrary, 
when Consols approach to 100, or actually reach that point, the 
credulous vulgar accept the rise as the most absolute proof of 
prosperity ; but it really shows that the prudent decline to invest 
their money in trade, from a knowledge that the smallness of 
profit dees not compensate the risk incurred. They prefer 
lodging their capital in Government securities at a low rate of 
interest to hazarding their principal in doubtful speculation. 
Another delusion connected with the money market is created 
by the abundance or scarcity of gold in the cellars of the Bank 
of England. When it is abundant the rate of discount falls, 
when it is scarce the rate of discount rises. In the former case 
money is said to be a “ drug,” and they who hold it push out 
loans, by tempting borrowers to receive it on cheap turns, but 
only for limited periods, for they know that a reaction will 
speedily occur, when the borrower will regret his credulity. In 
this state of things production is stimulated, for when mone 
circulates rapidly and largely in the channels of business it is 
easy to sell, because it is easy to buy. But the increasing de- 
mand of purchasers gradually raises the price of all commodities, 
which is accompanied by a corresponding rise in the rate of 
discount. That is cheerfully paid so long as the margin of 
profit is remunerative, but at length a term is reached when 
goods become dearer than gold, at which juncture foreigners 
refuse to receive our manufactures in payment of their imports, 
but demand gold, because it is then the cheapest commodity in 
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the market. Now discounts rise because the Bank is compelled 
by law to contract its note circulation as its bullion disappears ; 
for if it persevered in issuing its paper it would have no means 
of redeeming it in the precious metal. In this manner all who 
borrowed at a low rate of interest, when money was a drug, are 
compelled to borrow at a high rate of interest to discharge the 
loan; but if, as constantly happens when a monetary panic 
arises, they are unable to borrow on any terms, they must sell 
their goods at any sacrifice, or expose themselves to the cer- 
tainty of an act of bankruptcy, by which they not only lose 
their property, but also their credit and mercantile position. 

A foreign drain of gold from the Bank vaults must be carefully 
distinguished from a domestic drain, though an ignorantly de- 
vised law treats them both as identical events. We must therefore 
dwell for a moment on their difference in character. 

We have stated that a foreign drain takes place when com- 
modities become dearer than gold. Some may ask, how does 
that happen? Every person is aware that taxes are imposed 
on commodities, but that no tax is imposed on gold. It is a 
privileged metal, exempt from every fiscal duty, and directly 
an ingot or ounce of gold bullion is converted into sovereigns, 
the price of the fics contained in the sovereigns is fixed by 
statute at £3. 17s. 9d. per ounce, at which rate the Bank of 
England is compelled by its charter to buy it with its notes, 
whether the Bank does or does not require the golds Raw 
bullion, therefore, is never sold below that price, however abun- 
dant it may be in the open markets of the world. Neither can 
gold coin rise above that rate in England, under a penalty of 
six months’ imprisonment for the first offence and of two years 
for the second; (Section xiii. 50th Geo III., anno 1816). The 
price, therefore, of the sovereign is fixed, because the price of 
the 123 grains of gold which constitute the weight of the 
sovereign is fixed. But the sovereign is declared to be by law 
the British pound of account, and therefore it becomes the 
standard measure of the value of all commodities bought or 
sold within the realm of England, so that to its regulating 
modulus all other values must conform. 

The next step in the reasoning is the difference between value 
and price, too frequently confounded, and therefore the source 
of most fatal errors. Value expresses the labour condensed in 
commodities,and nothing more. Price expresses taxation added 
to value, and it is evident that while taxation adds to the cost 
of production, it can never add in the least degree to the value of 
the product. The gold sovereign is the representative of value - 
and of value alone ; it cannot represent taxation added to value, 
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and therefore cannot express price. If 2 denote value and 
y denote taxation, then x+y will denote price. If the figure 4 
be equal to z, and the figure 2 be equal to y, then 2+ y will be 
equal to 6, whether pounds, shillings, or pence. If, then, taxa- 
tion raise prices from 4 to 6, but take no effect whatever on the 
gold sovereign, which consequently remains at 4, goods become 
50 per cent. dearer than gold, which is held down to 4 by virtue 
of the moneyed denomination put upon it, which necessarily 
fixes its value to the barter level, and renders it incapable of 
expressing the tax in addition to the value. It is under these 
circumstances that the foreigner, obedient to the commercial 
rule of buying in the cheapest market, demands payment for his 
imports in gold, and leaves our goods in the warehouses of the 
manufacturer. Such is the rationale of a foreign drain. The 
foreigner is tempted by its cheapness to take away our gold, 
and becomes the agent for compelling the Bank to reduce its note 
circulation. All goods then fall from the taxation to the barter 
level ; in other words, the goods again become as cheap as gold. 
Then the foreigner returns the abstracted sovereigns. The 
effect of this operation is the ruin of the manufacturers, and the 
enrichment of the “ hard calculators’? on the money market. 

“The history of what we are in the habit of calling ‘the 
state of trade’ is an instructive lesson. We find it subject to 
various conditions which are periodically returning; it re- 
volves a in an established cycle. First we find it in 
a state of quiescence; next improvement, growing confidence, 
prosperity, excitement, overtrading, convulsion, pressure, stag- 
nation, distress ; ending again in quiescence.”’ 

This is the view of Lord Overstone ; it is a correct statement 
of facts, and the facts are the consequence of our monetary 
system, which is not designed to facilitate trade or relieve the 
pressure of taxation, but to secure the convertibility of the 
bank-note. Hence, according to Lord Overstone, “‘ Against the 
actual exhaustion of its treasure by a drain through the forei 
exchanges, the Bank, under almost any circumstances, has the 
power of protecting herself; but to do this she must produce 
upon the money market a pressure ruinous from its suddenness 
and severity ; she must save herself by the destruction of all 
around her.’”? The avowal is commendable by its open and 
unreserved candour, but it is astonishing that any statesman or 
political philosopher should strenuously advocate a system which 
depends for its permanency on the periodical ruin of all the 
industrious classes. That system proceeds on the principle 
- that national prosperity shall never be continuous but inter- 
mittent, cycles of advancement being surely succeeded by cycles 
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of decay, for whenever prices rise to that remunerating level in 
which producers are enabled to add taxation to the intrinsic value 
of their commodities, the foreigner lowers those prices to the 
barter level by abstracting gold ; then, as we are told by Lord 
Overstone, “the Bank must save herself by the destruction of 
all round her.” She does this, to use the language of the 
money market, by putting on the “screw,’? which technical 
vulgarism means that the note circulation is contracted, and 
discounts are raised to a ruinous rate, if not wholly refused. 
The traders outside the walls of the Bank are sacrificed by being 
forced to sell their goods at any price that may be offered, for 
they are at the complete mercy of the buyers, who know that 
nee we must submit to any terms or elect to enter the court of 

asinghall Street. This is the crisis awaited for by those 
known on the Stock Exchange as the “hard calculators,” who 
share with foreigners in the spoils of plundered industry. 

The admirers of the system deny that it is attended with 
any injurious effect, and ask, with an air of triumph, whether 
the country has not increased in wealth since the Act of 1844 
came into operation? The answer must be in the affirmative, 
but it does not support the conclusion sought to be arrived at by | 
those who ask the question. It is not argued that products, in ie 
which all wealth really and solely consists, are annihilated by 
panic, but that they are transferred to new ownership. The 
ruin of individuals may be coincident with the enrichment of a 
nation, and many om may be cotemporaries of a single 
Creesus, which simply amounts to the concentration of property 
instead of its distribution. What we here contend for is, that 
the change of condition brought about by monetary panics, 
arising from the cause mentioned, benefits the few and ruins 
the many ; and that it is the very worst form of class legislation, 
as it practically fixes taxation on labour which property ought 
to sustain. 

Now, let us consider the case of an internal drain of gold, 
which fundamentally differs in its originating cause from a » 
foreign drain. The latter shows that we are indebted to 
foreigners, having bought of them a greater value in goods 
than they have sold to us, and when they decline taking goods 
in liquidation of the balance due to them, a remittance in gold 
becomes indispensable ; but an internal drain of gold indicates 
an expanding home trade, a demand for labour, and a rise in 
wages. Activity in business of this character requires an 
enlargement of the circulating medium of which the Bank of 
England is the source, for money is one-half of every bargain, 

‘and therefore must increase with the increase of transactions, 
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for, if it be not forthcoming, transactions must be arrested. 
In the evidence given before the Lords Committee on the 
panic of 1847, all the witnesses concurred in opinion that there 
were two periods of pressure in that year, the one in April, 
the other in October. In April, the foreign exchanges were 
adverse, and the Bank was subject to a heavy drain of gold for 
export, more especially to the United States. In October, the 
exchanges were favourable, and gold wag flowing into the 
country with a steadily increasing stream. In fact, the foreign 
tide began to turn in April, and in August, September, and 
October, the Bank purchased £1,373,000 in the precious metal. 
The external drain, therefore, had ceased ; but concurrently with 
its cessation, an internal drain commenced, and carried away 
from the Bank vaults 2,200,000 sovereigns to meet the domestic 
demand. Such were the circumstances under which the panic 
of 1847 arose, and to arrest it the Act of 1844 was sus- 
pended by the issue of the treasury letter of the 25th October 
in that year. 

These facts are of the highest importance to a correct under- 
standing of the fitful changes in the money market. It is evi- 
dent that the internal drain which was the proximate cause of 
the panic, was an unmistakeable indication of the prosperous 
expansion of the home trade. When, therefore, the Bank put 
on the “screw ’’ to protect its bullion, it arrested that prosperity ; 
it drove willing and able labourers into compulsory idleness, 
and deprived them of bread when it deprived them of wages 
cheerfully paid to them by their employers. Is that the legiti- 
mate function of the Bank of England? Is that among the 
national objects for which it was privileged and chartered? 
How is the trade of the country to expand, if the instrument 
of buying and selling is withheld by the sole institution per- 
mitted to create and issue that instrument? The only answer 
to these questions is this: —Every thing must give way to the 
convertibility of the note,—the wages of labour, the profits of 
legitimate business, the enlargement of trade, the maintenance 
of public tranquillity. The sphere of industry must be con- 
fined within the rigid limits of a golden girdle. 

To expose folly, especially when it is accepted and even 
patronised by high legislative authority, it is permissible to test 
it by extreme cases. Our monetary system proceeds on the 
assumption that labour is to stand idle till gold is lodged in the 
vaults of the Bank of England, the measure of gold being the 
measure of trade. Whence it follows, in rigorous logic, that 
no people ought to exert their industry if not in possession of 
the precious metals. The necessary consequence would be that 
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in countries destitute of gold mines, population could not exist, 
or, if it did, each individual would have to provide for all his 
own wants, for exchanges would be tle 9 according to the 
argument, since no instrument of exchange would be present. 
It is absurd to say that other commodities might be sent abroad 
to purchase the precious metal, for it assumes that an effect may 
precede a cause, since the rule is, no gold, no products. This 
is no doubt the extreme mode of putting the case, but it illus- 
trates the principle of the Act of 1844, and explains the true 
character of an internal drain. 

It is essential to distinguish between the active and passive 
circulation of the bank note. In the Parliamentary debates on 
the panic of 1847, Sir Charles Wood, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said: “The notes actually in the hands of the 

ublic are now nearly as high as ever, and therefore if money 
scarce, it shows the public are alarmed without cause, and 
ery before they are hurt. That is not my concern.” In one 
sense Sir Charles Wood was right; in another, and that the 
practical sense, bearing on the monetary and commercial crisis, 
he was wrong. He was right in affirming that the notes had 
left the Bank of England ; but he was wrong in affirming that 
they were in the hands of the public, if by that expression he 
meant they were floating in the channels of trade; for they 
were locked up in the reserves of the London and country 
banks. They were passive, not active; hoarded, not circu- 
lating. It is quite true that some twenty-one millions of notes 
had been issued from the Bank of England, but at the time to 
which we are referring Mr. Samuel Gurney estimated that from 
20 to 25 per cent. were hoarded by bankers who, in self-defence, 
and to guard against the contingency of a “run,” strengthen 
their own reserves, as they observe, from the weekly returns, 
that the reserves of the Bank of England are becoming en- 
feebled. On these precautionary tactics Mr. William Browne, 
of the eminent firm of Browne, Shipley and Co., of Liverpool, 
gave the following evidence before the Lords Committee :— 

“The Bank of Liverpool ordinarily locked up with £30,000 
to £40,000 at night, and considered that sufficient, because they 
knew they could always go into the market or to the Bank of 
England and get a supply, if necessary. During the crisis, 
not- knowing what bills might be returned on them, they 
deemed it necessary to refuse accommodation to their cus- 
tomers, and to hold about £250,000 to £260,000, either in 
their vaults, or at call, to meet unexpected demands.” 

All other banks adopted similar precautions, and thus both 
Bank of England notes and gold were hoarded, since none could 
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tell on what establishment the blows of panic would fall. Thus 
the law of convertibility causes the very discredit it seeks to 
avoid. The publication of the weekly returns, disclosing its 
defenceless position, invites attack on its scanty resources, and 
when the public are alarmed that it cannot take up its notes, 
it is certain that it cannot redeem its deposits. Now, what was 
the actual condition of the Bank of England—the grand regu- 
lator of the money market—in the crisis of 1847? We quote 
from the Lords report a memorable passage which ought to 
awaken the solicitude of every reflecting mind :— 

“On the 30th October, of the total reserve of notes, amount- 
ing to £1,176,740, not more than £568,470 was held in London, 
making, with the gold coin in the banking department, £719,523. 
At the same time the private deposits for which the Bank was 
responsible amounted to £8,580,000, independently of upwards 
of £4,766,000 of Government deposits. The total deposits on 
the 30th October were £14,500,000, the deposits of the London 
bankers being at the same time more than £2,000,000. In 
reference to this state of things, the following important evi- 
dence was given by the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank of England. You had only £1,600,000 in the banking 
department for the payment of your liabilities ?—Yes. If any- 
body had called upon you for anything beyond that million 
and a half, you must have stopped payment ?— Yes, we must. 
At that time, if there had been no separation between the two 
departments, and the Bank of England had been conducted on 
its old principle, instead of being within one million and a half 
of stopping, there would have been very nearly £8,500,000 of 
treasure in your vaults?—We should have had £8,500,000 in 
our vaults.” 

What a withering commentary is this on our monetary sys- 
tem. The principles of free trade had not merely been pro- 
claimed as a theory, but reduced into practice. An income- 
tax had been imposed that a restrictive tariff might be modified. 
The legislature and the executive government had both exhorted 
and encouraged the productive classes to redouble their activity, 
and they had obeyed the call. The home trade was expanding ; 
employment was easily obtained ; profits were remunerating ; 
wages amply line | labour ; the public revenue flourished. 
But a dark cloud of adversity suddenly rose on the commercial 
horizon and blackened these bright prospects into deepest 
gloom. The “ great wheel of circulation’? was arrested in its 
movement. Increased trade demanded increased money, and 
fear locked up the narrow issue permitted by law. The country 
banks locked up the notes and the sovereigns; the Bank of 
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England dared not part with the gold that it held in store; the 
channels of circulation became dry; and the palsied arm of 
labour let fall the tools of its varied industry. Men, unversed 
in the mysteries of the money market, asked what has caused 
this frightful ruin? Have our operatives suddenly lost their 
skill, strength, and energy? Have all our vessels foundered at 
sea, or rotted in our harbours? Have our mines been exhausted 
of their metals and minerals? Has sterility destroyed the 
fruitfulness of the soil, or some pestilence exterminated all our 
domestic animals? Are all the docks and warehouses of the 
kingdom emptied of their valuable contents? And when the 
bewildered inquirer was told that the mighty steam engine had 
been brought to repose, and that grass was beginning to sprout 
up in the deserted marts of trade, wholly and solely because 
bank notes were not convertible into gold at a fixed price, can 
we wonder that he should have held up his hands in astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed with the old Swedish chancellor, “ Behold, 
my son, with what little wisdom the world is governed!” 

This view of an external and internal drain of gold, in which 
the facts are stated without the least colouring or exaggera- 
tion, proves that our pers | system is based on the silliest of 
fictions, on the most childish credulity. It assumes that the 
wealth embodied in and represented by a single commodity may 
be at all times embodied in and represented by the aggregate 
wealth of all other commodities, and vice versé; and that in this 
reciprocity a perfect equivalency may be always maintained 
between the fraction and the aggregate. It assumes further 
that the metallic representative of mere value can also represent 
value and taxation combined, If there were any sincere con- 
fidence in this system notes would be abolished altogether, and 
the faith of all contracts would be confided to gold alone. We 
should no longer witness the gross contradiction, which, pro- 
claiming the dogma of convertibility, paper pound for gold 
pound, permits the Bank of England to issue £14,000,000 of 
notes without holding a grain of gold to ensure their converti- 
bility. We should no longer witness the Bank of England 
loaning legal tender on the security of deposits that are not 
legal tender, in palpable violation of the spirit of the statute, 
which restricts lability to the metallic power of redemption. 
We should no longer hear it proclaimed by the Bank directors 
that “a supply of gold could be procured hon abroad only by 
reduced prices of commodities.’’ 

The animating principles of the “Money Market,’’ under 
this system, are instability and disorder, and the machinery 
of the Bank is the prime organ of destructiveness. The direc- 
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tors take the initiative in the work of ruin, now fostering 
excessive speculation, now arresting the whole trade of the 
country. When its reserves are high it tempts the unwary to 
borrow its notes by a low rate of interest, thus seducing them 
into an extension of business; as soon as prices rise to a re- 
munerating level, indicated by the addition of taxation to values, 
the directors either charge a ruinous rate of discount, or refuse 
any accommodation whatever to the very persons they had 
encouraged to enlarge their transactions. Bankruptcy, then, is 
the punishment inflicted on the credulous borrower; but the 
lender is safe from danger, for he knows that when danger 
reaches him the Act of Parliament will be suspended, and that 
he will escape with impunity. To justify the truth of this 
statement we appeal to the Treasury Letters of 1847 and 1857. 
One word on the concealed fallacy on which our monetary 
system is founded. As raw bullion, gold and silver are com- 
modities in the same sense as coal and iron, and only differ from 
these in their greater scarcity and durability ; but their attri- 
butes are totally changed when they receive from public 
authority a moneyed denomination and become coin. As bullion, 
their price fluctuates under the law of supply and demand ; as 
coin, their price is fixed by virtue of the oe denomination 
they have received. It is in the character of coin, and not in 
the character of bullion, that gold becomes the standard measure 
of value. It derives this privilege from human law, not from 
any ordinance of nature. Thus privileged by conventional 
authority, it controls absolutely the value of all other commedi- 
ties, which must necessarily conform to its value as the standard 
measure. The legislature has decreed that 123 grains of gold, 
of Mint purity, shall be constituted the British pound of account, 
to which the faith of all contracts is committed, fixed and im- 
mutable as coin, whatever may be the mercantile value of 123 
grains of bullion in the markets of the world. Hence the 
antagonism of the metal against itself. Should the ounce of 
raw bullion rise to £5 or £10, the ounce of coined bullion would 
remain at £3. 17s. 9d.; or reversely, should the ounce of raw 
bullion fall te £1 or 1s.,no change would take place in the ounce 
of coin within the realm of England, so long as the present law 
was enforced. It is the cardinal rule of commerce that quantity 
governs price ; but though an addition of at least two hundred 
millions of gold coin has been added to the metallic circulation of 
the world since the discovery of the Californian and Australian 
mines, the price of gold has not fallen. Why, then, has the car- 
dinal rule of commerce failed ?—Because English law has fixed - 
the price of coin in England, and no holder of the raw material 
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of coinage will sell it for less than the price of coin itself, which 
the Bank of England is compelled to give to any seller of 
bullion in bank notes. Although the Act of 1816 distinctly 
fixes the price of the metal in the coin in the most express 
terms of which language is capable, and affixes severe penalties 
to its sale or purchase at a variable price, there are writers who 
deny the fact and have sufficient influence to deceive thousands 
into error. Their sophism has been worded in the following 
terms: ‘To speak literally of a money price of gold, is just as 
if a person were to ask how much tea he must give for a pound 
weight of tea.’ This parallel is false; in the sense in which 
it is sought to be applied it is true, if bullion be compared 
with tea, but not so if the comparison be made between 
coin and tea. A moneyed denomination is put on coin by Parlia- 
ment, but no moneyed denomination is put on tea. To make the 
parallel true, coinage must be abolished, or left out of the ques- 
tion ; then, but not till then, a just comparison might be instituted 
between the commodity tea and the commodity gold. To draw 
a parallel between coin, which is money, and tea, which is not 
money, is to repeat, in a new but not less silly form, the old 
relations between Tenterden steeple and the Goodwin sands. 


»— 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. JAMES TAYLOR. 


To our obituary record of recently deceased bankers, it is our melan- 
choly task now to add that of Mr. James Taylor, of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, who departed this life on the 27th of August, 1863, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. He was one of the old school of 
traders, simple in his habits of life, of severe morals, discreet in 
business transactions, ever ready to assist those deserving of confi- 
dence in temporary emergencies, a warm and judicious friend of the 
labouring classes, uniting in his own person the generosity of the 
philanthropist, the spirit of the patriot, and the intelligence of the 
clear-headed statesman. During a long and active career, passed in 
perilous times, the accuracy of his judgment enabled him to steer 
clear of the shoals and rocks of commerce, and the pure integrity of 
his character armed him against the temptations which proved fatal 
to many of his professional order. To him nature had been prodigal 
in the higher gifts of intellect, and diligent study had improved the 
gifts which nature had bestowed. His fertile and discriminating 
mind was cast in the severer moulds of thought, and he was born a 
logician. He excelled in the art of reasoning, and no sophism 
escaped his penetration. Abundant and varied knowledge was stored 
up in his retentive memory, and as a controversial writer he well 
knew how and when to turn his erudition to account. His intellectual 
attainments were entirely under the control of morality and virtue, 
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and these derived their sanction from the oracles of revealed truth. 
He had a deep and earnest faith in God, and, without the slightest 
tincture of fanaticism, he had a firm conviction that he would receive 
from Gud’s special providence a proper guidance, if sought by prayer 
and meditation. One who knew him well remarks that “his firm 
faith and consistent life were a perpetual sermon, and likely to prove 
more influential than any sermon.” It was this fervent piety, domi- 
nating all his thoughts and actions, which ruled and directed his 
conscientiousness, purified his heart, warmed and enlarged his benevo- 
lence, and infused itself into his patriotism. 

The banking pursuits in which Mr. Taylor was engaged naturally 
directed his attention to the state of the currency. He was born at 
Retford, in Nottinghamshire, in 1788, but went to Bakewell, where 
he remained for the rest of his life, in 1801, and, at a very early 
age, was brought out into active and responsible business. The 
famous Bullion Report of 1810, and the advocacy of its principles by 
Horner and Huskisson and the Edinburgh Review, then in the 
zenith of its fame and influence, induced the more thoughtful men of 
the time to study the mysteries of monetary science. Among them 
Mr. James Taylor was destined to take a distinguished position. He 
opposed the Act for the resumption of Cash Payments, and, after it 
had been passed, his active pen was employed, even to the period 
of his death, in denouncing the varied evils it inflicted on the 
industrious classes. Mr. Taylor’s objections, however, were peculiar, 
As a parliamentary pledge had been given that cash payments should 
be restored six months after a definitive treaty of peace had been 
signed, he considered that pledge binding on the nation ; but pre- 
viously to the Bank Restriction Act of 1797, there was a double 
currency of gold and silver, and in this latter metal the notes were 
redeemable as well as in the former, and to the same extent. The 
Act of 1819 abolished that privilege, and reduced the silver coin to 
the character of a counter or token, for it was limited as legal tender 
to forty shillings for each payment. The Act of 1819, therefore, did 
not restore cash payments to the state in which they existed before 
the Suspension Act of 1819. Mr. Taylor contended for the restora- 
tion of silver to its ancient privilege. 

In 1822 Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh were terrified at the 
prospect of an agricultural rebellion, and passed the Saati Nore Act, 
which at once enlarged the volume of the currency which the Act of 
1819 had contracted ; this amounted to a direct condemnation of 
Peel’s Bill, and falsified Mr. Canning’s confident prediction that the 
monetary question “had been settled for ever.” This Act of 1822 
was accepted by the bankers in good faith, for it guaranteed them 
against any further alteration in the currency till 1833, till which 
date the small notes were to pass in circulation. But after the panic 
of 1825 had paralysed the common sense of our governing statesmen, 
who were too conceited to acknowledge their own blunders, the entire 
blame of the panic was cast on the bankers, and they were punished 
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by the repeal] of the provisions of the Bill of 1822, without their 
being heard in their own justification. It was on this occasion that 
Mr. Taylor came forward most courageously as the champion of his 
maligned order, who had been ignorantly accused of unduly stimu- 
lating production by offering facilities to trade which gave employ- 
ment and good wages to the labouring classes, thus rescuing them 
from the poor-house, and rendering them eontented and loyal sub- 
jects. Had the bankers caused the distress it is clear they could only 
have done so by enlarging the circulating medium, which persons 
employed in business had asked them to distribute in the channels of 
industry, and which Parliament in 1822 had permitted them to 
enlarge, for in that year the legislature determined to expand, by the 
Small Note Act, what they had contracted by the Act of 1819. The 
bankers, therefore, really promoted what Government desired and 
encouraged. If any doubts exist on these, the real facts of the case, 
they must disappear when we place before our readers an extract 
from the Earl of Liverpool’s address to the Bank of England. He 
wrote in these terms to the Court of Directors: “ Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the present distress in the city and country, it appears 
to us it would be advantageous, with a view to public and private 
credit, if the Bank were to give directions for the purchase of Ex- 
chequer bills, to the amount of £2,000,000.” But this was not all. 
Government also proposed the formation of joint-stock banks, and 
the Bank of England established branches in the provinces. Now it 
is idle to suppose that the mere extension of banking edifices could 
have given any relief to prostrated industry ; the intention evidently 
was that these new banks should supply the public with additional 
notes, and thus Lord Liverpool recommended as a remedy the iden- 
tical measure which he and his colleagues had denounced as the cause 
of the panic. But he did even more. He ordered the Bank of 
England to advance money on the security of goods to an amount 
not exceeding three millions. This was done, and distress disappeared. 
These facts, recorded by history, not to be impugned in their correct- 
ness, are the honourable acquittal of the bankers and the withering 
condemnation of the bullionists. It is due to Mr. Taylor’s memory 
to state that he was one of those sagacious men who saw through the 
flimsy sophistry of Government and of the money-mongers, and one of 
the honest men who had the courage to denounce the injustice of 
the political cabal who perverted truth that they might continue to 
parade their attachment to a senseless theory. 

At a public meeting held at Bakewell in 1823, the High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire being present, and the principal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Taylor delivered an address on the currency question, 
which was carried unanimously and printed at the expense of the 
audience. In that address he entered fully and with great ability 
into the principles of monetary science. In 1826 he developed his views 
more copiously in a pamphlet entitled ‘“* No Trust, No Trade,” in 
which he contended that the instrument of distribution ought always 
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to be proportionate to the products created for distribution ; as a 
specimen of his style we quote the following beautiful passage from 
his work :— 

“ As the vegetative sap at the spring tide of the year flows up to the 

epitch of exuberance and fruition, and the object attained for which it 
was supplied, again retires to be again poured forth at a fit season, 
with increased powers, through wider ramifications, so a perfect cur- 
rency will expand in proportion to the number and magnitude of the 
works to be accomplished ; and when these works are completed it 
will gradually relapse into the state of dormant capital till an in- 
creased population and the attainment of new comforts again call it 
into existence.” 

One of Mr. Taylor’s larger works is entitled “A View of the 
Money System of England from the Cohquest,” which is brought 
down to about the year 1828, and will well repay the attention of all 
who desire to become acquainted with the rise and progress of our 
monetary history. The “Letter to the Duke of Wellington,” 
published in 1830, drew from his Grace a highly gratifying 
acknowledgment. In 1847 he published six letters in the Sun 
newspaper of London, under the signature of “Tota,” in which he 
assailed the doctrines contained in an article of the Edinburgh 
Review, contributed by Mr. Senior, one of the oracles of the Bullionist 
School. In the following year he wrote a small tract on the “Scotch 
Currency System and Sir Robert Peel,” in which he showed how that 
wily statesman had meshed in his toils both the Scotch and Irish 
bankers. In the same year he published “The Repeal of the Act of 
1819,” in which he contended for a real restoration of cash payments 
to the old system ; in other words, to the double currency of gold and 
silver which had existed in England since the time when gold was first 
coined in the reign of Edward the First down to the year 1816, when 
silver was limited as legal tender to 40s., and treated as a mere token. 
In 1849 appeared from the same indefatigable pen “ California 
Surpassed,” a masterly exposure of the flagrant tergiversations of the 
Times newspaper in its contradictory comments on the financial policy 
of the provisional government of France at the expulsion of Louis 
Phillippe. That publication is a happy example of Mr. Taylor’s 
power of exposing fallacy ; yet it is, perhaps, even excelled in skilful 
analysis in his “ Art of False Reasoning Exemplified,” in which he 
dissects Sir Robert Peel’s speech of the 7th July, 1849, in reply to 
Mr. Disraeli’s condemnation of the general imbecility of her 
Majesty's ministers. But Mr. Taylor’s last work is the most copious 
and most finished of his literary performances ; it is entitled, “ The 
Mystery of Money Explained ;” reviewed in the Bankers’ Magazine 
in the May number of this year. 

Though the investigation of monetary science was his most 
prominent literary pursuit, he found leisure to record his thoughts on 
religious topics. He wrote an admirable “Reply to Essays and 
Reviews,” commenting separately on each of the seven articles con- 
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tained in that celebrated volume ; “ What is Truth,” being an attempt 
to determine the power of the soul in discerning truth and detecting 
error ; “ Armageddon,—an Inquiry into Popery, Protestantism, and 
Puseyism ;”’ and “ Political Economy Illustrated by Sacred History.” 
If we abstain from all criticism on these works, it is because such a 
course would be incompatible with the design of this periodical ; but 
we should imperfectly discharge our duty as biographers, if we failed 
to notice their existence. 

The inhabitants of Bakewell paid a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Taylor's memory by closing their shops during the funeral ; they 
appreciated his virtues and felt they had lost a friend. In these 
pages it has been our duty to speak of him as a banker, as the fear- 
less, enlightened, and vigilant defender of the honourable and useful 
class to which he commercially belonged, which conserves commerce 
by imparting life to industry. 


ia 
_> 


CLERKS IN BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


Srr, —An article appears in your magazine of this month, under the 
title of “Clerks in Banking Establishments,” signed A. C., and in- 
dited from the Bank of England, Western Branch. The writer 
therein gives his views on the causes which lead to the very general 
complaints of getting efficient persons to fill the higher offices in 
banks. My experience, like A. C.’s, extends over a period of twelve 
years, with this difference, that his appears to be confined to one 
establishment, while mine has been gathered from different sources. 
With A. C.’s views in the main I entirely agree, but there are slight 
differences to which I will advert. He considers that the raw mate- 
rial, so to speak, of bank clerks, has of late years been improved, and 
instances the introduction in some cases of men from the universities 
as a proof of this. Men of that class who have come under my own 
notice, have usually been those who, from some cause or other, 
have been disappointed in their wish to enter one of the learned 
professions, and have taken banking up when smarting under that 
disappointment, and therefore in by no means a good frame of mind 
to exert much energy in what they wrongly look at as a degra- 
dation. Again: there is a class, the sons of shopkeepers, who, in the 
laudable desire to raise themselves in the world, aspire to a position 
to which they are scarcely entitled either by social rank or education. 
Without dwelling on this part of the subject, but wishing rather to 
deal with things as they are, we will proceed to inquire whether the 
authorities of banks in general take the best, or indeed any means to 
elevate their clerks beyond the position of mere “quill drivers.” 
From personal experience and observation I can most unhesitatingly 
answer, no ; for during my career it never came under my notice 
that the “ why and wherefore ” of anything occurring in business was 
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attempted to be explained to a clerk by a principal. The latter 
seems to consider that his duty is confined to the exhibition to 
the shareholders of a prosperous balance-sheet for the time being, 
and trusts to chance (if ever he bestows a thought on the sub- 
ject) to provide him with efficient men to help him. Under this 
system it frequently happens that on an emergency a suitable 
man cannot be found to fill a vacancy, and consequently a stranger is 
brought in to take a position which would naturally seem the right 
of the senior, or in default, of the next below. Every one thus passed 
over feels aggrieved, and the discontent spreads throughout the estab- 
lishment ; each one feels that if that be the system adopted but little 
hope remains for him of rising to a good position. 

The manager of a large banking establishment once said to me, 
“ We do not want men who can only write a large number of pages 
per diem, probably in a few years we shall have a machine invented 
to do twice as many, our need is brains.” My answer was, “ True, 
but by your system it is utterly impossible for a man to show whether 
he has any qualifications for anything beyond routine.” And so in 
truth it is; generally, a young man on entering a bank, is told to do 
something or other for which he knows no reason, nor is the slightest 
encouragement held out to him to make any inquiries. In short, if a 
clerk in a bank wishes to learn his business thoroughly, both in 
theory and practice (as I contend each one should), what assistance 
will he receive from his superiors? I fear if he waits for any of that 
until he commences his investigations, they will be postponed for an 
indefinite period. Surely such a state of things is not creditable. 
Could not the great joint-stock banks of London, for instance, hold 
out encouragement and inducement to their clerks to look beyond the 
present moment, even if it did reduce their huge profits by a few 
hundreds per annum. 

Banking is not a particularly abstruse science ; in my opinion a 
man of average intellect, education and perseverauce, may, with 
experience, make an efficient officer in any department of the business ; 
therefore it seems that if the old-established houses cannot get good 
men, they have only themselves to blame. In the case of a newly 
started bank there is a difference of ability requisite, the talent of 
organization is here necessary, which is a rarer talent than people 
are willing to believe. What I wish to advocate is, that every clerk 
in a banking house should have the opportunity of making himself 
fully acquainted with his business, practically and theoretically ; that 
inducements should be held out to him to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity : and I can conceive no greater stimulus to exertion than the 
knowledge that fitness alone would lead to promotion, and that if a 
man merits it, no miserable back-stairs influence will rob him of it. 
The world, as A. C. truly says, is selfish, and you will not get men to 
exert themselves if no hope of reward is held out ; but there is also 
implanted in the breast of every man a sense of justice which will 
invariably (even if not openly avowed) approve and recognize the 
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fitness of a particular appointment. Seniority and talent have both 
their just claims, but how frequently are both ignored in favour of a 
protegé of a director or manager ; and it is my honest belief that if 
one of those gentlemen wishes totally to distroy the efficiency of an 
office he cannot do better than make a few unjust promotions ; and 
my opinion is equally strong that education of clerks and advance- 
ment by merit, will do away with all ground for complaint as to the 
“difficulty of getting good men.” 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


D. F. 
London, 


September 3rd, 1863. 
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THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF 
‘BANKING IN INDIA* 


Tue author of this work is deputy secretary and treasurer to the 
Bank of Bengal, and, in a modest preface, claims no other merit for 
the publication than priority in the monetary field of India. He is 
“sensible of its manifold imperfections,” and, with that acknowledg- 
ment, “trusts to disarm severe criticism.” Mr. Cooke gratefully 
recognizes the varied information contained in the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, of which he has freely availed himself, and records his obligations 
to several gentlemen in India who have assisted him in the execution 
of his task. In our judgment what he has aimed at he has meri- 
toriously performed, though we shall have occasion to except to some 
of his doctrines, certainly not in a reproachful, but in a regretful 
spirit, because we deem it of the highest importance at this crisis in 
the history of India that the narrow opinions of the utilitarian school 
of political economy, still powerful in England, should not be intro- 
duced among the cultivators or merchants of Hindostan. However, 
we will first call attention to the narrative portion of Mr. Cooke’s 
work, 

He well observes that banking is a very ancient institution in 
India ; indeed it has existed from time immemorial, though in a form 
peculiar to the habits of the people. ‘The empire had its banker, 
the Soubah had its banker, the Zillah had its bank, the village had 
its banker.” The highest classes of bankers were indeed finance 
ministers, and we think Mr. Cooke would greatly improve his second 
edition were he to enter largely and minutely into the functions of 
the “Canongoe,” a functionary unwisely dismissed by Lord Corn- 
wallis when he framed the Perpetual Settlement. That officer was 
the imperial banker, auditor, registrar, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and keeper of the records of every acre of landed estate from which 
the public revenues were derived ; and in every district of India 
he had his assistants to whom the old remindars were responsible. 
Mr. Cooke does not once mention the Canongoe. The native 
bankers of the present day he divides into three classes ; the City 
Shroffs, the Zillah bankers, and the Village Mahajuns. 

“The first are chiefly engaged in exchange operations, in dealing 
with the public stock, and making advances on securities to commer- 
cial establishments. They possess extensive credit throughout the 
country, and comprise some of the most honoured names in Indian 
society. The second are the depositaries of the monied wealth of the 
landed families or their creditors, and have a close connection with 
the internal trade of the country, in which they are often found 
engaged directly on their own account. The character and functions 
of the third are well known. In the north-west provinces, the village 
mahajuns are, owing to the impoverished condition of the agricultural 
classes, and to the severity of the operation of the revenue laws upon 
them, a thriving, in fact the only thriving class. In Bengal every 
man with a little spare cash is a village mahajun.” 

From the earliest times the shroffs have been considered the bankers 
of the country ; their profits were large, and even so recently as thirty 
years back they constituted the most opulent class in the great cities 
and their neighbourhood. They encountered competitors in the 
English houses of agency, which became desperate speculators about 
1829-1830, when six of them failed, in the aggregate for more than 
fourteen millions British sterling at Caleutta. ‘They had been agents 
for the planters and merchants settled in the upper provinces, taking 
deposits, making advances on the produce of the interior, and issuing 
paper money. On their downfall banking extended itself, giving rise 
to those joint-stock associations known as the Mofussil banks, 
Another event following closely on the annihilation of the Calcutta 
houses of agency was the abrogation of the East India Company’s 
trade and monopcly in 1833, which opened out a wider field for the 
private banks. Then followed the extinction of the Company, which 
led “‘to the introduction of a government currency, and extended 
powers to the Bank of Bengal, which is planting its agencies over the 
country ;” and, in Mr. Cooke’s opinion, “ it is not too much to expect 
that there will be, sooner or later, a complete absorption of all the up- 
country banks.” Of all of these, and of the presidency banks, our 
author gives a very copious account from their origin to the present day ; 
indeed, it occupies 330 pages out of 425 of which the volume consists, 
and so minute in its details, from year to year, of discounts, profits, 
and losses, as to be wearisome to those who have even a special interest 
in each described institution. However, it is creditable to the author's 
industry, and as he expressly states that it was his design to compose 
a work of reference he has the merit of being consistent in his pur- 
pose. This portion does not admit of any extract that would interest 
the general reader. 

VOL. XXIII. 56 
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As the British government has now commenced the issue of a 
government currency, we propose briefly to notice the old, and yet 
partially existing system, which it is proposed to supersede; or, at 
least, against which it is designed to enter into competition. Bills of 
exchange have been known in India from very remote periods, under 
the name of Hvonpegs, a corruption of hindur or hindoo. It is one of 
those changes in language which flowed out of the dialect introduced 
by the Mahommedan conquerer, Akber, the most illustrious monarch of 
the royal house of Timur. The hoondee is not printed, but written 
in a character peculiar to the shropp, and illegible by any one out of 
their class. This gives a very special security to the instrument. 
The shroffs distrust the European post, and employ special carriers 
of their own, who are always in advance of the government mails. 
The shroffs do not take deposits, nor do they issue notes payable to 
bearer. The Mahommedan conscience revolts at usury ; on the con- 
trary, that of the Hindoos greedily grasps at unlimited interest, even 
though it may ruin the borrower. This seems to be the just view 
according to Mr. Cooke, in the following passage :— 

“ British subjects were formerly limited, by law, to an interest of 
12 per cent. ; but the total repeal of the usury laws, by recognising 
the right of the free trader to make the most of his money, has re- 
moved, not a bit too soon, from the British code, an absurdity worthy 
of the dark ages, and not to be justified by the circumstances under 
which Moses prohibited the lending of money on usury. The rate of 
interest in India, between native and native, is variable, but always 
enormous ; a great part of the amount, however, consisting, not in the 
profit of the capital lent, but in the risk of lending to a needy 
borrower, in a country where the administration of justice is not quite 
so perfect as it is in England.” 

The right of the free trader to make the most of his money! says 
Mr. Cooke. It is easily written, but does Mr. Cooke understand the 
full and real purport of the phrase he has written? No doubt he 
imagines, because he has not allowed his mind to dwell sufficiently 
long on the subject, that money is identical in character with every 
other exchangeable product, and that its value should fluctuate with 
its abundance or its scarcity. If hats, or shoes, or gloves are scarce, 
they become dear under the law of supply and demand ; why, then, 
should not money become dear when it becomes scarce? This is the 
form of argument in justification of usury, but it is forgotten by those 
who use it, that when hats, or shoes, or gloves are scarce, no law pre- 
vents their increase; their production may be unlimited, but that is 
not the case with metallic money, which is fabricated out of the 
scarcest of raw materials, and it is this very scarcity that determines 
its value. Hence coin can never be augmented in quantity in any 
degree proportionate to the augmentation of goods. Demand soon 
doubles or quadruples general commodities, as coal or iron ; but it 
cannot double or quadruple gold, for nature has put a very narrow 
limit to the supply. Moreover the price of goods is variable, but the 
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price of coin is fixed by legislation. It does not rise when scarce, nor 
does it fall when abundant, for, under all circumstances, the moneyed 
denomination put on an ounce of coined gold remains the same how- 
ever the price of the raw material of which it consists may vary. 
Therefore the parallel sought to be established between coin and goods 
is fallacious, hollow, and altogether untenable, and the rationale of 
usury resolves itself into foolishness. 

The passage quoted will be found at page 22, and Mr. Cooke 
follows it up in the same strain at page 27 in the following terms : 
“Tt has been found,” he says, “from experience that free trade in 
money prevents more evils than it causes, because a high rate of in- 
terest, which is nothing more than insurance to cover risk, added to 
legitimate earnings, prevents dishonest speculations, and thus contri- 
butes to general good.” Here we might ask, is not usurious interest 
itself a dishonest speculation. But we proceed with the extract. 
“They who are compelled to borrow are generally improvident, and 
as the lender runs a great risk in lending his money, it seems but fair 
that he should exact a rate calculated to cover his risk.” These 
passages had better be expunged in a second edition, for the sentiments 
they embody are not calculated to attract customers to the Bengal 
Bank, of which Mr. Cooke is a leading representative. If high in- 
terest be charged to check dishonesty, and the money be loaned, surely 
the dishonesty is encouraged, not prevented, and the banker becomes 
an accomplice—as great a rogue as the borrower. The charging and 
receipt of high interest can never stop nefarious practices ; the only 
effective way is to refuse loans or discounts on any terms, as every 
man filling the honourable position of a banker invariably does. We 
are also told that “ borrowers are improvident,” and therefore it is in- 
sisted that usury is justifiable against them to “cover risk.” This is a 
very sorry plea, for it places the banker in the position of a gambler, 
and would make him as reckless as his customer. Prudent financiers 
carefully avoid the improvident, though they are liable to be deceived 
by hypocrites. 

When we reach page 249, all this admiration of usury disappears, 
and high interest is repudiated. “No country,” says Mr. Cooke,” 
whatever be its form of government, whatever be the skill and in- 
dustry of its people, or the vegetable or mineral riches of its soil, can 
thrive when the interest of money is at twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
per cent.” But how does this accord with the language used at page 22, 
where Mr. Cooke asserts “ the right of the free trader to make most of 
his money?” He then actually quotes a very high authority in con- 
demnation of usury. “Sir Charles Trevelyan,” he says, “after having 
visited almost every part of India, stated that he found in some places 
money borrowed at short intervals and for small sums at the enormous 
rate of fifty to seventy-five per cent. per annum. The lowest 
rate of interest is twenty-four per cent. The ordinary rate will hardly 
be believed in England ; it is an anna per month per rupee—about 
seventy-five per cent. per annum. I would mention twenty-four per 
cent. as the lowest rate of interest.” 
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What a condemnatory illustration is this of a purely metallic cur- 
rency, for such was that of India before the new system was introduced 
after the deposition of the Company. The money of the Hindoos 
was gold ; their Mahommedan conqueror superseded it by silver, and 
silver was the standard measure under the Company. Its scarcity in 
relation to the aggregate of all other commodities was the cause, the 
sole cause, of the usury mentioned by Sir Charles Trevelyan, and it 
has operated most powerfully in preventing the growth of cotton in 
quantities commensurate with British demand. In the flourishing 
reign of Akber and of his immediate descendants the evil of a limited 
currency, in a country essentially agricultural, was largely corrected 
by the law which made all rent of land payable in grain. The farmer 
had not to sell his produce to buy silver with which to satisfy his 
landlord ; the tender of the produce itself was his acquittance, unless 
the tenant of his own free will should accept a money rent. Such 
was the edict of the just Akber and his wise finance minister, Abool 
Fuzl, and-the prosperous state of India, cultivated as a garden, 
attested the soundness of his policy. "We commend Mr. Cooke to the 
study of that period of history. The Company enforced a money rent, 
and the yeomen cultivators were ruined, and with them nine-tenths 
of the native nobility of Bengal ; and the reason is plain, for money 
being scarce relatively to agricultural produce became so dear as to 
spread ruin in all directions. This is the evil which modern banking 
should correct, for if the directors merely aim at enormous dividends 
for their shareholders, regardless of the condition of the productive 
classes, they may indeed flourish for a time, but ere long they will 
pull down the sustaining pillars of their own institution. ‘“ Live and 
let live” should be their maxim. 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month and seven months ended the 
3lst July were issued on the 28th August, and again present a very 
considerable improvement as compared with many of the late returns. 
The most important falling-off continues to be in the exportation of cotton 
yarn and cotton manufactures, but the contrast is not nearly so large as it 
has been for a long time past. The total declared value of exports for the 
month last past was £13,648,840, against £12,131,801°in 1862, and 
£10,094,260 in 1861 ; which is an increase of £1,517,039 as compared with 
the former period, and with the latter of £3,554,580. For the seven 
months of the present year the total is £75,663,037 against £69,446,480 in 
1862, and £70,237,685 in 1861, being an increase of £6,216,557 as con- 
trasted with 1862, and of £5,425,352 as compared with 1861. The most 
important changes exhibited in the present returns are, as regards exports, 
an increase in alkali, apparel, arms, ammunition, &c., beer and ale, haber- 
dashery and millinery, hardware and cutlery, linen yarn, metals, seed oil, 
silk manufactures, woollen and worsted yarn, and woollen and worsted 
manufactures. On the other hand there has been a decrease in coals and 
culin, cotton yarn, cotton manufactures, machinery, silk twist and yarn, 
‘British spirits, and wool. As respects imports, there has been an increase 
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in clocks and watches, raw cotton, hides untanned, saltpetre, flaxseed and 
linseed, woollen manufactures, cocoa, spirits, timber, and tobacco. On the 
reverse side the decline has been chiefly in flax, hemp, raw and thrown 
silk, silk manufactures, tallow, wool, coffee, sugar, tea, and wine. With 
respect to cereals, there has been an increase in the importation of oats, 
pease, and Indian corn: but a decline in wheat, barley, beans, and wheat 
meal and flour. In the case of provisions there is an increase exhibited in 
bacon and hams, salt beef, cheese and lard; but a decline in salt pork, 
butter, and eggs. The annexed tables exhibit the alterations in the chief 
articles enumerated :— 























Exports, 
1862. 1863. 
Coals and culm ... wa on ~~ 875,481 791,126 
Cotton manufactures ... ee +. yards 189,927,471 153,236,356 
Cotton yarn .- Ibs. 12,450,327 6,446,378 
Haberdashery and millinery .. .-- Value £ 318,268 407,552 
Linen manufactures ... ose «. yards 16,056,000 16,097,628 
Linen yarn ans. ia — oo» ime 2,519,759 3,647,891 
Iron, pig a ai iis +. tons 46,961 43,598 
Ditto, railway ... pan yn a /- 52,935 65,487 
Copper, unwrought... eee oo. Cwts. 11,075 24,280 
Ditto, sheets, nails, &c. ae a ae 44,483 56,980 
Oil, seed nas on ... gallons 347,572 $51,881 
Silk manufactures aise ne .-. Value £ 210,675 262,957 
Ditto, thrown ... a ae — * 44,381 44,492 
Spirits, British ... eee oo .-- gallons 392,327 343,972 
Woollen cloths, &c. ... ait -. yards 8,594,920 2,373 478 
Woollen and worsted yarns ... ooo = ss 2,872,807 3,112,040 
Imports. 
1862. 1863. 
Cocoa... er oo eee ooo ©=AD. 501,220 823,135 
SA sds! ae. tank ues re Fal 15,161,099 10,679,713 
Wheat ... oi vom —— 1,0€4,276 374.603 
Wheat, meal, and flour i --- Cwts. 663,165 377,838 
Cotton, raw... a rer jue > a 232,030 570,477 
ee a ne i a 169,757 107,678 
Hemp ioe ah os ail 94,740 90,966 
Hides, tanned, a wie con 397,892 399,422 
Leather manufactures ... whi +. pairs 737,116 737,224 
Butter ... oils — “e oo ©Cwts, 66,722 65,375 
Cheese ... si ais ai. tal 41,212 72,453 
Flax-seed and linseed ..- os -< on 69,689 80,926 
Silk, raw.. ons vas a a | 963,374 505,055 
Silk, thrown 1s ba al) 3,824 2,979 
Silk manufactures — se saan, te 163,540 150,732 
Spirits... oe a ... gallons 577,990 779,696 
Sugar, unrefined iis ae «. =Cwts. 1,133,128 1,103,775 
Tallow ... hase a: ai wit ae 81,56L 68,595 
Tea one inn LA ae .-- bs. 6,521,757 3,530,440 
Tobacco... ae a satis sai, So aii 1,239,919 1,917,915 
Wine men one vin ... gallons 1,227,732 1,029,867 
Wool... ed eee Ibs. 23,956,819 22,923,946 
Woollen manufactures... ai ... value £ 118,945 139,700 
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OF FRANCE. 


Tur Moniteur publishes the usual monthly return of the Bank of France 
for the month of September, which shows the following results :— 


LIABILITIES. F. Cc. 
Capitalatthe Bank _... 182,500,000 0 
Profits added to capital 

arising from _ interest 

charged above 6 per cent. 

(law of June 9, 1857)... 
Reserve fund of the Bank 

and branches ... 
New reserve fund... 9,125,000 0 
Bank property in addition 

to the reserve fund 4,000,000 0 
Notes in circulation (Bank 

and branches) ... -»- 807,651,525 0 
Bills to order payable in 

Parisandinthe branches 4,612,991 41 
Receipts payable at sight 

in Paris and in the 

branches... —... 
Credit of the Treasury ... 
Sundry accounts-current 
Do in the branches 
Dividends not claimed .. 
Interest of scrip deposited 

or transferred ... o 
Interest on bills not ma- 

tured, in Paris and in 

the branches ... os 
Re-discount of the last six 

months in Paris and in 

the branches ... ooo 
Balance of profits not divi- 

ded ~ one . 


2,316,503 57 
12,980,759 14 


4,623,618 0 
67,143,751 11 
130,200,786 23 
30,002,425 0 
1,651,709 75 


2,543,468 56 


6,632,002 76 


1,554,317 16 


1,016,709 23 


Sundries .. oo ee» 10,318,041 21 


F. 1,278,873,689 13 





Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 


ASSETs. 
Cash in hand ne — 
Cash in the branch banks 
Coin due, receivable this 


lay ini eae — 
Bills discounted, and not 
matured in Paris 


Advances upon ingots and 
coined gold and silver... 
Do. in the branch banks 
Do. on French public secu- 
rities ... eee ese 
Do. by the branch banks 
Do. upon railway shares 
and bonds mn seo 
Do. by the branch banks 
Do. upon bends of the 
Crédit Foncier... eee 
Do. in the branch banks... 
Advances to Government 
in virtue of the conven- 
tion of June 10, 1857 ... 
Public securities belong- 
ing to the reserve fund 
of the Bankand branches 
Disposable stock of public 
securities 


June 9, 1857) .. 
Bank buildings and furni- 

ture eee eee ove 
Ditto in the branches 


for the Bank & branches 
Sundries ... one 





Immovable stock (law “of 
.-: 100,000,000 0 


Expenses of management 


F. Cc. 
82,437,638 89 


233,386,672 0 


376,585 23 


... 397,712,792 48 
Ditto in the branch banks 253,065,312 0 


18,383,000 
4,262,900 


46,096,200 
21,887,550 


50,642,000 
35,420,150 


611,900 
589,000 


oo ooc.lhUcS8colUOCO 


60,000,000 0 


12,920,750 14 
35,299,185 31 


4,900,000 0 
5,851,671 0 


1,064,988 15 
4,895,393 93 


F. 1,278,873,689 13 





Ad. Vurrry. 


_ The following are the principal changes in the above return :—viz., an 
increase of £525,000 in the cash in hand, an increase of £260,000 in the 
bank notes, a decrease of £790,000 in the bills discounted, a decrease of 
£984,000 in the current accounts, and of £406,660 in the advances. 


a2 
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POST.OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


THe annexed is a Return showing the amounts received from, and paid 
to, Savings Banks, and Post-Office Savings Banks, in the United King- 
dom, by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, during 


4he four weeks ending Saturday, the 12th September, 1863. 
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Total amount Total amount 
received. paid. 
Savines Banks: 
In money and interest credited ... £53,208 19 3 | £53,625 17 1 
To transfer certificates from Post-Office 
Savings Banks to Savings Banks _... 36 8 SF]  — evesee 
By transfer certificates from Savings 
Banks to Post-Office Savings Banks ... | 0... 4,817 10 6 
Total ... ooo eee eee £53,245 7 6| £58,448 7 7 
Post-Orrice Savines Banks: 
In money and interest credited ... £82,023 1 4) — aeaves 
To transfer certificates from Savi ings 
Banks to Post-Office Savings Banks ... 4,317 10 6 
By transfer certificates from Post-Office 
Savings Banks toSavings Banks... | ssa 36 8 3 
Total ... toe see --- | £86,840 11 10 36 8 3 











Total Amounts on the 12th of September, 1863, at the credit of — 





The Fund for the Bank for Savings ... ae eee .. £40,325,030 1 6 
The Post-Office Savings Bank Fund... one om ‘an 2,652,088 2 10 

Total ont ose eee ee. £42,977,118 4 4 
Ditto by last Monthly Account oo on ts .» 42,895,512 0 10 


’ A. Y. Spearman, Comptroller-General. 
C. J. Bort, Check Officer. 


National Debt Office, Sept. 14, 1863. 


‘Accs 
> 
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THE DECISIONS ON THE COMPOSITION CLAUSES OF THE 
BANKRUPTCY ACT, 

Tue state of the authorities upon the composition clauses of the 
Bankruptcy Act is most unsatisfactory, for commercial men as 
well as for lawyers. It is almost needless to say that this is the 
result of the proverbial looseness and ambiguity with which 
Acts of Parliament are drawn. Upon that point, however, 
which, viewed in all its bearings, is rather in the domain of 
politics than of practical law, we shall not further touch in 
these pages. 

The conflict of authority to which we allude is as to the 
effect of the 192nd section of the Act. By that section 
“every deed made between a debtor and his creditor, or a 
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trustee on their behalf, relating to the debts or liabilities of the 
debtor, or the distribution, inspection, management, and winding 
up of his estate, or any of such matters,” is to be binding on 
all the creditors, as if they had agreed to it and signed it ; pro- 
vided, 

1. That a majority of three-fourths in value shall assent to 
or approve the deed in writing. 

= That if trustees are appointed, they must execute the 
deed. 

3. The execution by the debtor must be attested by a solicitor. 

(4 and 5 are immaterial for the question under consideration.) 

6. Immediately on the execution of the deed by the debtor, 
he must deliver possession to the trustees of all the property 
comprised in the deed. 

Section 195 requires the deed to be impressed by one, the 
ordinary stamp, with an ad valorem duty, on the value of the 
property comprised on or to be collected or distributed under the 
deed. 


Now these provisions of the Act would certainly seem to 
imply that the debtor (at least when the deed is a trust-deed) 
should transfer his property to the trustees. 

The Bankruptcy Consolidation Act, 1849, contained in clause 
(224) the same governing words as those of the 192nd section 
of the Act of 1861, in particular the words “ distribution,’’ 
“‘ inspection,”’ and “‘ management,”’ of the debtor’s estate. And 
under that Act it was decided in Tetley v. Taylor, 1 E. & B., 
521, that a composition deed agreed to by the majority would 
not bind the minority, unless there was a cessio bonorum ; 
an assignment of all the debtor’s property to the trustees. 
That decision may be commercially right, or commercially 
wrong ; but it settled the law before 1861; and, accordingly, 
the conveyancer knew how to draw a composition deed which 
should, in point of law, hold water. 

In Walter v. Adcock (7 Hurls and Nor. 541), which arose 
upon the present Act, the Court of Exchequer followed the 
principle of that decision : two of three judges (one dissenting) 
held that the principle of bankruptcy was cessio bonorum ; that 
in the 192nd sect. of the Act of 1861 there was not enough to 
show that on that point the legislature had a different intention 
from that of the Act of 1849; consequently that the decisions 
upon that Act were applicable to the present Act; and Pollock, 
C.B., also commented upon the language of the 192nd sect., as 
showing that it pointed at cessio bonorum ; particularly No. 6 of 
the 192nd sect. and the 195th sect, which would have no 
meaning or application if the legislature did not contemplate 


«) 
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that the bankrupt should place the bulk at least of his property 
in the hands of his creditors through trustees. In a recent case, 
however, where the express point here under discussion did not 
call for decision, Lord J. Turner expressed an opinion that the 
192nd sect. of the Act of 1861 did not require a cessio bonorum. 
And in a still more recent case, where although the point arose, 
the case was decided upon other grounds, the Lord Chancellor 
Westbury overruled Tetley v. Taylor and Walter v. Adcock. 
So that we have now two directly contradictory decisions, both 
of high authority, upon a point that is of frequent occurrence in 
practice; and the result is, that until the matter shall have 
received the decision of the House of Lords, or until the Act 
shall be revised, no one knows whether a deed of composition 
and inspection is or is not binding under the Act, if there is no 
assignment of the bankrupt’s property. 

To those of our readers who are at all commercially familiar 
with the arrangements made between debtors and creditors, the 
mischief occasioned by this uncertain state of the law will be 
apparent. To those who are not so, we will endeavour very 
briefly to point out its nature. Such arrangements are princi- 
pally of three classes: Ist, where it is the intention of all 
parties simply to collect and realise the bankrupt’s property out 
of Court; there cessio bonorum is entirely consistent with the 
intention, and there is therefore no legal difficulty. The 2nd 
is, where the intention is to carry on the debtor’s trade for some 
given short time, merely with a view to an ultimate winding 
up; there again cessio bonorum is part of the scheme. The 3rd 
is, where the creditors arrange for a given composition, payable 
usually by instalments, but desire that the debtor should carry 
on his business under inspectors, with a view directly adverse 
to winding-up—that is, with the view that after payment of 
the composition, the debtor shall retain his business and pro- 
perty intact. 

Now arises the difficulty. In general, in an inspection 
arrangement, a complete cessio bonorum to the trustees is 
not commercially convenient; creditors being willing and 
desiring to trust the debtor with the control of his property ; 
but the question is, if it is so left in his possession and control, 
are the dissenting minority of creditors bound? The Court of 
Exchequer says they are not; and the Lord Chancellor says 
they are. It is highly probable that both these learned tribu- 
nals will adhere to their opinions until one of them is corrected 
by the House of Lords; so that, whether such a deed will 
stand, will depend on whether the question happens to come on 
in an action by a dissenting creditor, say, on a bill of exchange ; 
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or in bankruptcy before the Lord Chancellor. In the mean- 
time, the conveyancer cannot with safety advise commercial 
men, except to take the safe side, by having the debtors properly 
assigned ; that view cannot be wrong, though doubtless often 
very inconvenient ; the other may turn out to be wrong. 

And here we may observe, in conclusion, that the doubt is 
not created merely by legal acumen ; it is created by the loose- 
ness of the Act itself. The Act speaks of deeds of inspection 
and management ; and the framers of the Act must perfectly 
well have known what deeds of inspection are, and that their 
usefulness is much crippled if the property must be taken out 
of the debtor’s hands. Yet the Act speaks of delivering up 
possession of the property comprised in the deed ; from which it 
is to be inferred that the Legislature contemplated an assign- 
ment of property ; and it also imposes an ad valorem duty, on 
terms which seem to show that the Legislature had no idea of 
any deed not containing an assignment of property : the more 
liberal construction put on the Act by the Lord Chancellor is 
unquestionably more consistent with commercial requirements ; 
but, on the other hand, it certainly is not easy to collect any 
such intention from the Act itself. 

It is to be regretted that the few words which might have 
made the meaning of the 192nd sect. clear beyond doubt, 
were not inserted. In the meantime we should advise 
creditors and debtors intending to bind dissentients to a deed 
of inspection, to require an assignment of the debtor’s property 
to the trustees. In the view taken by all the Courts, such 
a deed is good; while a deed without assignment, may, as 
we have said, be determined by the House of Lords not to 
be binding. 





— 
>_> 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue usual half-yearly Court of the Governor and Proprietors of the Bank 
of England was held on the 10th September, in the Bank parlour; Mr. 
Kirkman Hodgson, M.P., Governor, presiding. 

The minutes of the last half-yearly court having been read and con- 
firmed, 

The Governor said he had to inform the Court that that was one of the 
quarterly general courts, held in accordance with the charter, and that it 
was also one of the half-yearly general courts appointed to be held by the 
12th bye-law for the making of a dividend. He said the net profits of the 
half-year ending the 30th of August last, were £669,208, making the 
amount of rest on that day £3,671,505, and then, after providing for a 
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dividend of £4. 10s. per cent., the rest would amount to £3,016,620. The 
Court, therefore, proposed that a half-year’s dividend of interest and 
profit be made on the 10th of October next of £4. 10s. per cent., without 
deduction on account of income-tax. 

The motion having been seconded, 

A Proprietor was of opinion that the time had now arrived when some 
effort should be made to increase the dividends paid by the Bank of 
England to something like those paid by the joint-stock banks. The latter 
paid dividends in some cases to the amount of 17 or 20 per cent. per 
annum, while the Bank of England only paid about 94 per cent., with a 
paid-up capital amounting to £14,500,000. He also considered the amount 
of rest was more than sufficient, and that at least some portion of 
£3,000,000 should be distributed among the proprietors. 

The Governor said a statement was made at their last meeting of the 
difference of dividend paid by the Bank of England and that of the joint- 
stock banks, and, in arguing upon that difference, it was not a fair 
calculation between them to take the percentage on the paid-up capital of 
the Bank of England. They were bankers to the public, and it was of 
the utmost importance that there should be national confidence in them. 
He reminded the Court of the old saying, “Safe as the Bank,”’ and was of 
opinion that it had arisen in consequence of their large capital and known 
resources of meeting everything they put their name to. It was quite a 
mistake to suppose that every legitimate and proper advantage was not 
given to their customers. All the conveniences granted by other estab- 
lishments were to be had at the Bank of England. He thought the 
dividend declared a very fair one. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion of the Governor was carried unanimously. 

The usual resolution of the payment of the dividend having also been 
agreed to, 

The Governor said that as the present rate of dividend exceeded that of 
last half-year, it was necessary, in conformity with the Act of Parliament 7 
George IIT., cap. 48, that the same should be confirmed by the ballot in 
the customary manner, and that the Court should be adjourned until 
Tuesday, the 15th September, to take the determination by votes in print 
or writing of the question on the resolution of the dividend. 

A resolution to that effect was also agreed to. 

A Proprietor moved a vote of thanks to the Governor and directors, 
and congratulated them on the-increase of dividend. 

The Governor acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 





BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue following is the report of the directors of the Bank of New Zealand 
presented at the general meeting of the proprietors held at Auckland, on 
the 30th April :— 

“The directors have much pleasure in submitting the annexed state- 
ment, showing the results of the bank’s transactions for the half-year 
ending 3lst March last, These results enabled them to state that, after 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts, writing off £827. 4s. 8d. from 
bank premises and furniture accounts, besides defraying the whole ex- 
penses for the half-year, the net profits amount to £35,910. 10s. 8d., to 
which is to be added the sum of £894. 0s. 6d., being the balance from last 
half-year, making a total of £36,804. 11s, 2d. available for appropriation. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 




























The directors recommend that the sum of £24,000 be added to the reserve 
fund, by which that fund will be increased to £33,000; that the sum of 
£10,190 be set apart for a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
on the paid-up capital of the bank, and that the balance standing at the 
debit of preliminary expenses, amounting to £945. 12s. 1d., be discharged, 
leaving a balance of £1,668. 18s. 1d. to be carried to the credit of profit 
and loss for the next half-year. At the expiration of the last half-year 


the directors believed that the payment of £5 per share would have 
afforded sufficient capital for the bank for some time to come; but the 
rapid growth of the colony and the increasing business of the bank have Pa 


satisfied your directors that further capital may be profitably employed. 
Under these circumstances, your directors propose to convene a meeting 
of the proprietors, with a view to obtain their authority to increase the 
capital under the provisions of the 8th clause of the deed of settlement. 
The dividend will be payable at Auckland on 5th May next, and at the 
branches on receipt of advice. A vacancy has occurred in the board of 
direction by the resignation of James O’Neil, Esq., and due notice has 











Dr. 
Increase of Reserve Fund a ae Tha we «=—6- £24,000 0 0 
Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum oes on 10,199 0 0 
Balance of preliminary expenses written off ... oe ost 945 12 1 
Amount carried to Profit and Loss New Account wed -_ 1,668 19 1 


£36,804 11 





been given for the election at this meeting of a qualified proprietor in his 
place.” 
Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st March, 1863. 
Dr. 
Paid- -up capital whe eae ee oa wits a «. £239,592 0 0O 
Notes in circulation im ne a bed oka - 80,979 © 6 
Bills in circulation .. vi = i ic ‘eon ied 14,637 18 6 
Deposits rae aig ia eae - 764,383 6 8 4} > 
Balances due to other banks rae Pe st -_ .. 205,105 5 0 
Reserve fund one 9,000 0 0 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account at 30th September asl 894 0 6 
Net profit for half-year (including £1,713. 13s. + on 
sale of shares)... mer ae oo poe 35,910 10 8 
| £1,497,302 1 4 
Cre 
Coin and bullion... ins ie sai on .. £307,110 10 1 
Bullion in transitu to London a a ees os oie 144,093 1 5 
Lills receivable, and all other advances. pa aie -- 860,608 0 11 
Balances due by other banks... Ee ee ee 90,270 0 2 
Notes of other banks sei jae ee a as nat 10,083 11 1 
Government securities ... sebe il ‘joe oe ia 52,000 0 0 
Landed property... ove eee eee ove ove oes 16,818 2 0 
Preliminary expenses... ose eee oe 945 12 1 
Bank premises, furniture and stationery | me sin ae 15,373 3 7 Ap 
| £1,497,302 1 4 


2 
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Ph 3 of profit at 30th cme a es oid £894 0 6 
Net profit for half-year... me reve wee cos 35,910 10 8 
£36,864 11 2 
RESERVE FUND. 

Dr. 
Balance ose see oso eee _ oes oes -. £33,000 0 0 
£33,000 0 0 

Cr. 
Balance from last statement ne i £9,000 0 0O 
Amount transferred from profits of past ‘half-year ar ae 24,000 0 0 





£33,000 0 0 





At the close of the proceedings votes of thanks were passed in the 
ordinary form. 





BANK OF MADRAS. 


Tue following is the annual report and statement presented at the special 
meeting of the Bank of Madras, held on the 23rd of July, at Madras; the 
Hon. R. O. Campbell presiding. 

“The directors have the pleasure of laying before the proprietors the 
usual statement of the affairs of the bank for the year ending 30th June, 
1863. The rates of interest during the past year have undergone frequent 
alterations—that on loans ranged for eight months from 4 to eight per 
cent. and for four months from 8 to 10 per cent. In the latter end of 
March, money became in great demand, and the rate on loans attained the 
maximum of 10 per cent. Almost simultaneously with this increase in 
the rates, a considerable advance, originating in Calcutta, was established 
in the price of Government securities, and which has since been tolerably 
well maintained. The enhanced value of the Government securities held 
by the bank has enabled the directors to increase the reserve fund to 
Rs. 1,25,000. The directors are happy to state that no bad debts have been 
incurred during the past year, but in order to provide for a possible depre- 
ciation in the value of Government securities, and for the risk attendant on 
the extension of the bank’s business, the directors considered it indispen- 
sable to have an increased reserve fund. The directors are glad to be able 
to report the continued prosperity of the Cochin branch, and they are 
prepared to open branches, at Calicut and Cocanada, as soon as the sanc- 
tion of Government for the transfer of the cash balances and the business 
of the local treasuries, applied for in February last, can be obtained. In 
anticipation of this measure, and in view of the increasing demand for 

ing facilities, resulting from the daily increasing trade of the Presi- 
dency, the directors have resolved to exercise the power conferred upon 
them by clause 6 of the Charter, and to increase the capital of the bank 
by the issue of 750 additional shares, to be offered to the proprietors in 
the proportion of one quarter share for every original share, at a premium 
of 50 per cent. This will give the bank an additional available capital 
of Rs. 11,25,000, of which Rs. 3,75,000, being the amount of the premium, 
it is proposed to add to the reserve fund. Notice of the terms and con- 
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ditions of subscription will be immediately issued to proprietors, and 
ample time afforded to those at a distance for taking up the shares 
allotted to them. In the last report it was stated that the directors had 
under consideration the mode of disposal of the premises on the North 
Beach formerly occupied by the bank. They have now to report that 
these have been let to Government, for'a period of four years, on advan- 


tageous terms.” 


Statement of the affairs of the Bank of Madras, on 30th June, 1863, 


Due to the public on deposits—public, Rs.77,61 ane 6a. sie ; 





























private, Rs.29,23,146. 13a. ~ --£s.106,85,103 4 7 
Notes outstanding eee soo ose eee on 1,13,370 0 0 
Bank post bills ... a a oe + oa “ 6,925 14 7 
Cash credits undrawn ... a pare oat eas aES 4,74,037 15 0 
Unclaimed dividends... wee see oon sas ee 8,430 0 0 

Total amount due to the public ..Rs.112,87,867 2 2 
Due to the proprietors—for paid-up capital, Rs.30,00, 000 ; 

reserve fund at 3lst December, 1862, Rs.70,000; 

net profit for half year as 30th . 1863, 

Rs.2,65,714. 6a. 11p. eee ove eee 33,35,714 6 11 

Rs .146,23,581 9 1 
ir. 
Due to the Bank on investments, viz.—cash credits on 

deposit of Government securities . ve ... Rs. 8,75,465 0 0 
Loans on ditto ditto... eee — aoe ow ose 33,39,885 11 9 
Private bills discounted a ae ie yon lle 4,75,603 12 0 
Government securities . 64,348 8 10 
Cochin Branch, Rs.3,71, 517. 0a. Ap.; . bills of exchange and 

bankers’ balances, Rs. 5,18,977. ida, 10p. “a be 8,90,495 0 2 

Total amount due to the Bank - Rs.56,45,798 0 9 
Dead stock, viz— Bank furniture, Rs.4,500 ; Bank premises, 

Rs.70,009 ; stationery, stamps, &e., Rs. 19,110. Oa. 8p. 93,610 0 8 
Government reserve—cash, Rs.44,19 813, Qa. 8p.; securi- 

ties, Rs.18,42,143. 6a, ap. os ase oe ote 62,61,956 6 11 
Cash on hand ... — _ ode aaa ae oe 26,22,217 0 9 

Rs.146,23,581 9 1 
fen of Profit and Loss Account for the year ending 30th June, 1863. 
Amount of charges for the year, viz. — salaries, 

Rs.65,008. 14a. 10p.; stationery, stamps, and engraved 

forms, &c., Rs.5,185, 15a. 10p.; Bank’s furniture— 

written off for wear and tear, Rs.542. 10a. 11p.; Bank’s 

solicitors’ account, Rs.420. 3a.; fees to directors, 

Rs.10,425; fees to auditors of cash and securities, 

Rs.1 ,000 ; ‘annuity to late secretary and treasurer, in- 

cluding income tax, Rs.3,120; passage money and 

outfit of assistant accountant per Overland, 

Rs.1,531, 14a. 8p.; miscellaneous, including quit rent, 

assessment, printing, advertising, &c , —_— lla. 4p. Rs. 91,298 6 7 
Amount written off Bank premises account .. or eat 1,881 14 7 
Balance, being net profit for the year see ose 4,21,188 7 2 
- Rs,5,14,368 12 4 


es 
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Cr. 
Amount of interest realised... . _ _ .. #38.3,24,552 3 1 
Amount of commission ditto ... — _ on sal 54,131 15 
Amount of exchange ditto... ons aie sia one 20,447 11 
Profit realised by Cochin Branch en an ose eae 28,039 9 
Ditto on investment in Government securities 87,093 15 
Amount ee to account of sa due bills prev iously 
written off . ove oa 103 5 4 
Rs.5,14,368 12 4 
Dr. 


Half-year’s dividend on the capital, at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum to 31st December, 1862, Rs.1,50,000 ; 
ditto ditto at 13 “— cent. ot annum to 30th J sein 1863, 











Rs.1,95,000 . pom ... Rs.3,45,000 0 0 
Income tax jae sai oes oan ae an one 13,735 5 0 
Reserve fund. on wai a aa oa 1,25,000 0 0 
Balance, carried forward ~ om pre me ie 6,845 7 11 

Rs.4,90,580 12 11 

Cr. 
Reserve fund at 30th June, 1862 put we Rs. 44,392 5 9 
Amount written off from bank notes outstanding oe ove 25,000 0 0 
Net profit for the year as above san sti a elie 4,21,188 7 2 





Rs.4,90,580 12 11 





At the close, the annexed resolutions were adopted :—1. that the capital 
of the bank be increased by the, issue of seven hundred and fifty new 
shares of rupees one thousand each. 2. That these be offered to the 
proprietors at a premium of 50 per cent.,—say at rupees 1,500 per share of 
rupees 1,000,—in the proportion of one quarter share to each holder of 
one original share. 3. That the registered proprietors, at the conclusion 
of business, on the 15th August, 1863, be entitled to the new issue, and that 
the transfer books be closed from the 16th to the 25th August inclusive. 
4. That proprietors be required to declare on or before the 30th November, 
1863, their intention to claim the new issue of shares, or otherwise, and 
that any new shares remaining unclaimed at that date be disposed of by 
the directors, in such manner and on such terms as they may see fit. 5. 
That payments on account of the additional shares and premium thereon 
be made in three equal instalments of rupees 500 per share, as follows :— 


1st. Instalment on or before 31st October, 1863. 
2nd. do. do. 30th November ,, 
3rd. do. do. 31st December ,, 


and that such instalments shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, from respective dates of payment, to 3lst December, 1863. 
6. That scrip certificates be issued on payment of the first instalment. 
7. That any proprietor failing to pay the instalments as they become due, 
shall be charged with interest thereon at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, from the respective due dates, and that all shares not fully paid 
up on the 31st January, 1864, shall be considered forfeited, and shall be 
sold on account of the bank. 8. That on the final payment "of the instal- 
ments, the scrip certificates shall be brought in to the bank for resignation, 
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when share certificates shall be given in exchange for them. 9, That the 
new shares shall be entitled to dividend from 1st January, 1864. 10. That 
the premium on the shares taken up by the proprietors, as well as any 
profit realized on unclaimed and forfeited shares, be added to the reserve 
fund. 11. That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith addressed to each 
proprietor, and that they be duly advertised. 





BANK OF BOLTON. 


THE annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the bank on 
Friday, the 28th August, when the directors presented their report. The 
proceedings were characterised by the most perfect unanimity. The re- 
port was regarded as highly favourable ; the usual dividend of 10 per cent. 
was declared, free of income tax; a bonus of £1 per share, 10 per cent., 
was added to the capital, making the shares £11 paid up. The two 
retiring directors, Messrs. Robert Johnson and John Orton, were re-elected, 
and very cordial votes of thanks were awarded to the esteemed and 
venerable Chairman, William Cannon, Esq., to the board of directors, the 
manager, Mr. Ferguson, and to the cashier, Mr. Horrocks, and other 
officers of the company. 





BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Tue general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on the 9th 
September, at the London Tavern; Mr. Thomas W. L. Mackean in the 
chair. 

The following report was read :— 

“ The directors have the pleasure of submitting to the proprietors the 
accounts of the bank of 30th June last, showing a profit, after deducting 
all charges, of £7,101. 2s. Out of this sum the directors recommend a divi- 
dend on the paid-up capital at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, for the nine months the bank had been in operation, which 
will absorb £4,687. 10s., and that £413. 12s. be applied to the reduction of 
preliminary expenses, leaving £2,000 to be carried forward to profit and 
loss new account.” 

The statement of accounts, taken as read, was as follows :— 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up... eee ove ove ne ove «- £125,000 0 0 
Deposits, notes in circulation, and other liabilities... eee 69,161 16 7 
Balance of profit and loss on the 30th June, 1863 __... ee 7,101 2 0 


—_— 


£201,262 18 7 








ASSETS. 

Specie in hand and cash at bankers’ . ae sc £68,589 4 7 
Bank premises, furniture, and other property ... ate on 2,388 9 0 

Bills discounted, bills receivable, government and other 
securities Hod a bt pea pont one on 127,714 13 10 
Preliminary expenses__... eos a eos ese de 2,570 11 2 
. £201,262 18 7 
—— 
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PROFIT AND LOSS, 


Dr. 
Charges to 30th of June, 1863, including rent, taxes. salaries, 
directors’ fees, and all other expenses at head office and 








branches eco on eee oe £2,914 7 8 
Balance of profit ... 1. see eee eee 7,101 2 0 
£10,015 9 3 
Cr. 
Balance of profit brought forward 31st March ... ove oe £5,210 3 9 
Profit to 30th June, 1863, after deducting rebate of interest 
on bills not due ove ove oe eco ove ooo 4,805 5 6 
£10,015 9 
Balance ooo vee eon eee eee eee oon eee £7,101 2 0 





The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had to 
apologise for the absence of several directors, and more especially the ab- 
sence of the deputy chairman, who had suffered a severe family affliction in 
the loss of his father, a gentleman well known and highly respected in the 
City. He was very glad, in presenting the accounts to the shareholders, to 
recommend the adoption of the report. It was true that they could have 
paid a greater per-centage; but the directors had thought it a great 
deal more prudent to name a dividend of 5 per cent., and to carry 
forward a larger amount to the next account : he thought the board would 
carry the feeling of the meeting with them in this respect. 

They had written off about 20 per cent. of preliminary expenses. He was 
glad to say since they had last had the pleasure of meeting together they 
had made no bad debts. These might occur. 

A Shareholder—They will occur. 

The Chairman continued—Well, they had not occurred at present. 
Their manager, however, was perfectly alive to this subject, and used every 
vigilance and precaution to prevent such a catastrophe. They had opened 
a branch at Richfield, in British Columbia, in the midst of the gold fields. 
The gentleman sent out to manage it had only arrived a few days before 
their last advices, and the manager wrote that there was a good prospect 
of business. Their last advices were down to the 4th of July. The branch 
referred to was just opened then, namely on the 2nd of July. That at 
New Westminster had been opened longer, but it was impossible now to 
say what those branches woulddo. Last year the New Westminster Bank 
paid its expenses, and that was all; as the country spread, and its trade 
and population increased, so no doubt their business would be benefited. 
One feature was very satisfactory in Richfield, that notes were taken very 
readily, and no doubt they would soon be more extensively in circulation. 
There was an element also that tended to develop these colonies, that 
was, the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company under a new direc- 
tion. He hoped the bank would benefit by the development of these new 
colonies by this company. Anothersubject which had engrossed the atten- 
tion of the directors was the postage communication to Vancouver’s Island. 
They had great hopes that this valuable link would be carried out satisfac- 
torily in the course of the next twelve months by a line of steamers from 
Panama, touching at San Francisco. At the last meeting one gentleman, Mr. 
Morgan, thought they had not taken the position they should as a bank 
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before the London public. He thought if they turned their eyes to the 
accounts, they would find the bank was going on in a manner calculated 
to gain the confidence of the public, and their stock would soon take its 
proper position in the market. He begged to move that the report be 
ado 


r. M‘Kenzie seconded the motion. 

Mr. Murrell said he called at the office and requested information, which 
was refused him ; and he wrote td the board on June 12th, and they did 
not condescend to give him any reply. Hesubmitted that the balance-sheet 
was altogether wrong, because it ought to be signed by three directors, 
and Mr. Fraser, one of those who signed it, was not legally elected. 

Mr. Freshfield, the solicitor to the company, said it was quite clear that 
by article 120 there must be a retirement of a portion of the directors, 
and that an election of directors should take place at a meeting to be held 
in May, 1863; but there was another article in the deed which declared 
that the meetings should be held at such time and place as might from 
time to time be prescribed by the court or by a general meeting; and it 
appeared that the court thought it better to hold the meeting early in 
June. He did not think that that had the effect of invalidating the pro- 
ceedings of the company,though if he had been consulted he should 
perhaps have recommended that the meeting should be held in May. It 
might, however, be satisfactory to all the shareholders but one to know 
that he thought the proceedings were legal and regular. 

Mr. Conybeare observed that the hon. proprietor was right in drawing 
atter tion to any apparent informality. At the same time he did not think 
that after all-there was any informality, as no doubt some proviso would 
be found in the deed which would render the acts of the directors valid. 
But if it were an informality he thought the meeting should condone it. 

Mr. Freshfield said the honourable proprietor was quite right. The 
118th clause provided that the act of any person assuming to be a director 
should, notwithstanding his being improperly elected, be valid in favour 
of the company, and all other persons except himself. 

Mr. Murrell then asked if the balance-sheet were signed in accordance 
with the deed of settlement ? 

Mr. Freshfield replied that the accounts had been properly signed, 
except that one of the auditors who was absent had not signed, and that 
was provided for by a clause in the deed. 

Mr. Murrell then asked if all the debentures had been disposed of, and 
if not what amount was in hand ? 

The Chairman said Mr. Murrell having thrown a slur upon the direc. 
tors, he would read a letter which that gentleman had addressed to the 
board, in order that the meeting might judge of his proceedings. [The 
chairman then read the letter, which was dated June 12, and in which the 
writer asked several questions with regard to the balance-sheet, the 
amount of salaries paid, and for the list of allotments.] These questions 
he considered Mr. Murrell had no right to ask—(hear, hear)—nor would 
it have been proper for the directors to have answered them. They there- 
fore declined to answer the letter. 

A Shareholder moved that the meeting proceed to the business. (Hear, 
hear. 

MD Murrell said he thought the balance-sheet was most unsatisfactory, 
and that the most had not been made of their money. He believed it was 
a good concern, and might be made one of the best in London if the 
directors were properly looked after. 

The Chairman said there was no objection to answer the question with 
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regard to the debentures if it was the wish of the meeting that he should 
answer it. 

Mr. Stewart said he thought the question should not be answered. The 
balance-sheet appeared to him to be quite satisfactory. He knew of no 
bank operating at such a distance that could show a more favourable re- 
sult, With regard to the accounts, the respectability of the names attached 
to them was a sufficient guarantee for their correctness. He believed that 
the colony under the arrangements of the new Hudson’s Bay Company 
would be developed tenfold, and that the business of the bank would be 
increased in an equal ratio; he, therefore, gave the directors his hearty 
support. 

The motion was then put and carried with one dissentient. 

Mr. Stewart moved that the sum of £25 be awarded to each of the 
auditors for their past services. 

Mr. Murrell seconded, and the motion was agreed to, 

The Chairman then moved that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, free of income tax, be declared for the nine months ending 
the 30th of June, which was agreed to unanimously. 

In answer to a question, 

The Chairman said the gold escort was in full play, and had been taken 
up warmly by all the merchants. It was a matter of regret that at their 
first dividend meeting a discordant feeling should have been introduced. 
The directors had given a great deal of time to the bank, and there was 
not a day, except when he was in the country, which was very seldom, 
that he was not at the bank for an hour, and some one or other of the 
directors was there constantly to attend to the business. 

Mr. Conybeare said there were one or two questions he wished to ask. 
Of course, they could not alter their charter, but there might be one or 
two provisions of their deed of settlement which it might be well to alter, 
the alterations not being inconsistent with the main provisions of the 
deed and of the charter. He wished to know whether they could not in- 
crease their capital. He considered that at present their capital was too 
small. Banks in this country might get large deposits, but they could not 
expect large deposits in a colony like British Columbia. He believed, 
however, that there was in that colony an enormous field for the profit- 
able application of capital. 

The Chairman said the question was asked at the last meeting whether 
they proposed to make any further call during the next six months, and 
he said that he saw no prospect of a call during that time, but that when- 
ever they wanted an increase of capital they would increase it. By the 
charter they were bound to call up the remaining £125,000 within a year, 
and if they required it sooner they could make a call sooner. 

Mr. Conybeare—May you not issue fresh shares ? 

The Chairman—No, we must call up the £125,000 before fresh shares 
are issued. Of course the great point is to make as much profit as possible 
with a small capital. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Freshfield said a general meeting might, with the consent of the 
Treasury, and in accordance with the charter, alter the provisions of the 
deed. The charter itself could not be altered. 

Mr. Tabor then moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, 
which was unanimously agreed to, and the meeting separated. 
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UNION BANK OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE (LIMITED}. 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of proprietors was held on the 14th 
September, at the London Tavern ; Mr. C. B. Colchester in the chair. 

The Chairman explained that the proprietors had been called together 
as an ordinary general meeting according to the provisions of the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act; but it was not proposed to place before them any 
report or statement of accounts. In consequence of the amalgamation the 
accounts of the bank would be made up to the 31st of August, but some 
short time must yet elapse before they could be prepared, the returns from 
some of the agents not having yet been received. So far as the accounts 
had been made up the result was everything that the directors could wish, 
and he felt assured that in about ten days, when he hoped that a complete 
statement of their operations during the few months they had been trans- 
acting business would be in their hands, the shareholders would be as 
satisfied with them as the directors. He proposed to adjourn the ordinary 
general meeting to the 13th of October, at the same hour and place, and 
that they should resolve themselves into an extraordinary meeting to con- 
sider, and if approved, to confirm the amalgamation of the Union Bank of 
England and France with the English, Belgian, and Netherlands Bank. 

The motion for adjourning the general meeting having been seconded, 
was carried unanimously. The meeting was then made special for the 
purpose of considering and passing (if ame the following resolutions, 
which are intended to be proposed to the meeting :—“1. A resolution to 
confirm an agreement entered into between the directors of the Union 
Bank of England and France (Limited) and the English, Belgian, and 
Netherlands Bank (Limited), for an amalgamation between the two banks, 
under the title of The European Bank (Limited).” “2. A resolution 
that, upon the allotment of shares in the European Bank (Limited) to the 
shareholders in the Union Bank of England and France (Limited), the 
latter bank be dissolved.” “3. A resolution that, for the purposes of the 
amalgamation, and in order to close and make up the accounts of the 
Union Bank of England and France (Limited), Messrs. Bright Wool and 
Ernest Seyd, the joint managers of the bank, or such other persons as the 
meeting may think proper to appoint, be appointed liquidators, without 
remuneration.” 

The Chairman, in moving the resolutions, said that the rapid progress 
made by the Union Bank in every branch of its business had convinced 
the directors that additional capital was necessary to enable them to 
extend their operations in accordance with the demands made upon them 
and the various openings that were continually presenting themselves. 
Their comparatively limited resources had compelled the directors to 
decline profitable business in several instances, and they thought it would 
be very advisable, in order that they might avail themselves of favourable 
opportunities for extending the operations of the bank as they presented 
themselves, that they should have the power of issuing at some future 
period a further extent of capital. Their intention had all along been to 
open up close relations with Belgium and Holland, and they had con- 
templated opening branches in both of those kingdoms if the English and 
Belgian Bank had not taken that course. As it was the directors were of 
opinion that an amalgamation with the English and Belgian Bank, many 
of whose shareholders were connected with Holland, and possessed con- 
siderable commercial influence in that country, would secure to them 
those branches and at the same time the additional capital they required 
for extending their operations. The union of the two establishments 
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would also bring into the management of the amalgamated bank gentle- 
men of high standing in the commercial world and great business aptitude, 
which could not fail to be highly beneficial. They found that the name of 
,their bank, “The Union Bank of England and France,” was too limited 
to convey a correct idea of its objects and intentions, and that it led 
people to believe that their continental business was confined to France 
alone, whereas they did quite as much business with several other con- 
tinental countries as with France. They were in fact a European bank, 
and therefore the proposed title under which in future they intended to 
trade would accurately convey their character and purpose. 

The resolutions having been seconded, 

A Shareholder suggested that before they were called upon to sanction 
the agreement they ought to be furnished with a statement of the relative 
financial positions of the two banks. 

The Chairman stated that the English, Belgian, and Netherlands Bank 
had not yet commenced business, and their capital was intact. They had 
appointed their directors and subscribed their capital, which would be 
available for the operations of the amalgamated company. The capital of 
the English and Belgian was £1,000,000, the whole of which would be 
subscribed. 

Another Shareholder inquired whether the arrangement for the amalga- 
mation was bond fide between the two boards for the mutual benefit of the 
shareholders in both concerns, or if it was a scheme got up by some 
sagacious individual who was to receive £4,000, £5,000, or £6,000 for 
what was called promoting it ? 

The Chairman—It is an arrangement made between the two boards for 
the mutual benefit of the two companies, and not one farthing will have 
to be paid to anybody. It was the opinion of the directors that it was 
far better, as the two banks were to occupy almost the same field of 
operation, that they should amalgamate instead of competing with each 
other. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Swan asked whether the agreement involved any provision for the 
proper administration of the amalgamated bank ? ‘ 

The Chairman—No; that will be a matter for the decision of the 
amalgamated board. It was an understanding, but not a part of the 
agreement, that the number of directors should be reduced in both 
companies, and that he should vacate the chair. The arrangement bound 
the company to a given board, including certain of the English and Belgian 
directors. The number of the future directors was fixed in the agreement, 
but the names were not specified. 

Several shareholders having suggested that the agreement should be 
read, it was accordingly read by the secretary. It purported to be an 
agreement between two of the directors of each bank for amalgamating the 
two concerns from September, 1863, and arranging the capital equally 
according to the amount of the shares respectively, Mr. M‘Naughten and 
six other of the directors of the English and Belgian Bank, and Mr. 
Colchester and six of the directors of the Union Bank, to form the board, 
and Mr. M‘Naughten to be the chairman of the amalgamated bank. 

Mr. Swan objected to that part of the arrangement which placed Mr. 
M‘Naughten instead of Mr. Colchester in the position of chairman of the 
United Company, contending that Mr. Colchester, who had organised the 
United Bank, and opened up connexions for it in various parts of Europe, 
was the best qualified to preside over its operations in its new state of 
existence. He also urged that the Union Bank had been some months 
in active business, while the English and Belgian Bank had not yet com- 
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menced, and hoped there would be such an expression of opinion on the 
rt of the shareholders as should ensure them the advantage of Mr. 

‘olchester’s presence at the head of the board, until at least one year from 
the date of the amalgamation. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, while admitting that he felt highly gratified at the 
feeling expressed in his favour by the meeting, could not consent to act 
upon it at the sacrifice of what he considered to be the interests of the 
bank. He trusted therefore that the resolutions would be passed as they 
had been submitted, and that the terms of the agreement which, he 
— would be for the benefit of the bank, would be affirmed unani- 
mously. 

A Shareholder hoped that the position of deputy-chairman would be 
occupied by Mr. Colchester, and that it would be made as good in point of 
emolument and position as the chairmanship of the Union Bank of England 
and France. 

Some further explanations were given, in the course of which Admiral 
Burns (a director) stated that the board had only consented to the sine 
qua non put forward by the English and Belgian Bank, on its being shown 
to them that a very great advantage would result; and 

The Chairman stated, in answer to questions, that the Belgian Bank 
would bear its own expenses up to the date of the amalgamation, and that 
the Union Bank would divide amongst its own shareholders the profits 
made up to the same period. Under the amalgamation they would havea 
capital of £2,000,000, of which £1,000,000 would be subscribed by the 
English and Belgian Company. That would place them in a safe position, 
and he had no doubt that in the course of five years they would be one of 
the most powerful banks in London. Of that he had little doubt, for he 
had gone into the thing thoroughly. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolutions were adopted, and the proceedings wound up witha 
cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 





THE ENGLISH, BELGIAN, AND NETHERLANDS BANK. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the | wg" mee of this company was 
held on the 16th September at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
obtaining the assent of the shareholders to an am ation of the Union 
Bank of England and France and this company. - Macnaughten, Esq., 
resided. 

. The Chairman said the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
obtaining the assent of the shareholders to certain resolutions, which 
having been duly advertised every one present was, doubtless, fully in 
ion of. The meeting was, in fact, of a formal nature, the directors 

ing full powers to carry out the arrangements they had entered into 
with the Uuion Bank of England and France, but as the legislature 
required, and he thought very properly, that the assent of the shareholders 
should be taken before the scheme of amalgamation should be adopted, 
they were now called upon to consider and decide upon the resolutions 
which would be submitted to them. He thought the amalgamation of the 
two banks the best thing for the interests of all parties, as it united the 
influence of the entire direction of both companies, saved great expenses 
by combining a large amount of business in the hands of a single com- 
pany, at the same time doing away with a dangerous and unprofitable 
competition. Under present auspices they would be able to extend their 
business by the much Tew amount of capital they would be able to work, 
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and the greatly extended influence the united boards of directors would 
give them. They would also save in the management a sum, he believed 
equivalent to about £5,000 per annum, and when the company would be 
in full work he had no doubt but that the saving would exceed £10,000 a 
year. He then proposed the following resolutions :— 

“That an agreement for the said amalgamation, dated the 28th day of 
August, 1863, signed by two of the directors of each of the said companies, 
be approved of and confirmed. 

“That the name of the English, Belgian, and Netherlands Bank 
(Limited), subject to the approval of the Board of Trade being obtained, 
be changed to the European Bank (Limited). 

“ That the capital of this company shall be increased to £2,000,000, 


‘divided into 40,000 shares of £50 each, and that the existing regulations of 


this company shall, from a day to be fixed by the directors of this company, 
be annulled, and in lieu thereof certain regulations, which will be laid 
before the meeting, shall be adopted as the regulations of this company.” 

Mr. Downing was of opinion that the advantages to be derived from the 
proposed amalgamation should be more fully explained to the share- 
holders. The proposed union had sent the shares of the Union Bank of 
England and France from a discount to par, and at the same time their 
own shares, which some time ago were at a premium, were now unquoted. 
He thought that some explanation should be given with respect to the 
liabilities of the shareholders of the English, Belgian, and Netherlands 
Bank, for the preliminary expenses. He also thought that the amount of 
promotion money was excessive. 

The Chairman, in reply, stated that the board had gone very carefully 
into the affairs of the other bank, and satisfied themselves that they were 
doing a very good business, and it had been announced by their chairman 
on Monday that they would be able, when the adjourned meeting took 
place, to declare a fair dividend, whereas at present the English and 
Belgian Bank had not commenced operations. The Amalgamated Bank 
took over the assets and liabilities of the other bank, as from the Ist of 
September, a rebate being allowed for current accounts. They had made 
no bad debts, and gs to the preliminary expenses they were in the case of 
both banks about equal; in point of fact in all respects the two banks 
would join on an equal footing. The expenses of establishing this bank 
were £5,000, and those of the other bank £7,000; but there were furni- 
ture, fittings, and premises to represent the difference. 

Mr. Downing complained that £5,000 for promoting a bank which as 
yet had no locality, neither house nor home, was excessive. 

The Chairman, in reply to another question, said that the number of 
shares actually sold by this bank was 8,537, and those actually issued by 
the other bank were 11,563, making the 20,000 required by the Act. Upon 
the Union Bank shares £5 each had been paid, and upon those of the 
English and Belgian £3 a share, so that there would be a call of £2 to 
equalize the hers oon capital. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman concluded the proceedings. 


a 
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THE ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN BANK. 


THE ukase for establishing an English and Russian Bank was signed 
by his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia on the 3rd instant. 
This concession, it appears, authorises the contemplated bank to carry 
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on banking business for an unlimited period in any part of the 
Russian Empire, with liberty to establish branches wherever the 
directors may deem proper. It is understood that a considerable 
portion of the capital (£2,500,000) for this bank has been subscribed 
in anticipation of this concession being obtained, the project having 
been some time announced, with Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock and Co., 
as bankers, and Messrs. Ricardo and others as directors and brokers. 


a 
a 





IMPERIAL PRIVILEGED UNION BANK OF AUSTRIA. 


Tue Imperial Royal Privileged Union Bank of Austria was an- 
nounced on the 10th September, with a capital of £2,000,000 ster- 
ling, in 20,000 shares of £100 each. The concession is for 90 years, 
with limited liability, and power is accorded to divide the £100 share 
into five shares of £20 each. The deposit is £10 per share, of which 
£2 is to be paid on application and £8 on allotment, in addition to 
which two calls of £10 per share each will be made within three 
months. The direction in Austria and England is considered satis- 
factory, the former including personages of note and financial status, 
and the latter good practical men of business, four or five of whom 
possess sound banking knowledge. It would seem that the greater 
portion of the capital is already subscribed, and the arangements 
made for almost immediately proceeding with operations show the 
general confidence possessed in the enterprise. The concession allows 
the privilege of conducting banking operations, and of establishing 
branches in all the towns and cities throughout the Austrian empire. 
It is stated that the United Kingdom, with a population of 
30,000,000, has more than 1,500 joint-stock banks, including branches 
—Austria, with a population largely in excess, has only five banks, 
with a very limited number of branches. Throughout Austria the prin- 
ciples of English bankingare almost entirely unknown, deposit and cur- 
rent accounts having noexistence. Facilitiessuch as these, when afforded, 
can hardly fail to attract a strong current of business and enlarge the 
general banking power of the country. It is also evident that an 
Anglo-Austrain bank, with is chief offices in London and Vienna, will 
be able to command a large extent of Oriental and even Indian con- 
nection, which, permeating through these sources, must ensure ex- 
tensive transactions throughout the whole of Europe. The statistics 
exhibited unmistakably prove the wide field which exists for opera- 
tions of this nature ; and they should, with sound and prudent 
management, leave a considerable margin of profit for the proprietors. 
The commercial code of Austria applicable to joint-stock undertakings, 
authorises the commencement of business as soon as 30 per cent. of the 
capital shall be paid up, and relieves the shareholder from all liability 
when 40 per cent. has been paid. There is every expectation that the 
Imperial Royal Privileged Union Bank will become the bankers for 
several important state departments, besides assisting in the financial 
‘arrangements of the Government, a clause in the statutes providing 
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for the appointment of an Imperial commissioner, whose principal 
function it will be to watch over the faithful observance of those 
statutes by the directors and shareholders. Satisfactory arrangements 
have been made for the absolute purchase of every interest in the 
concession which will be vested in the bank free from all control or 
influence whatever in working operations. The preparations for 
launching the undertaking have been completely organised. The 
solicitors are the highly respectable firm of Messrs. Crowder, May- 
nard, Son, and Lawford, and the brokers the well-known house of 
Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill. 


—.~ 
se 


TENDERS FOR BILLS ON INDIA. 


Tue biddings for Rs. 40,00,000 in bills on India took place on the 2nd 
September, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to 
Calcutta, Rs. 22,70,000; to Bombay, Rs. 16,00,000; and to Madras, 
Rs. 1,30,000. The declared minimum price was as before, 1s. 114d. per 
rupee on Calcutta, and 1s. 113d. on Bombay and Madras. The applications 
within the limits amounted to 295 lacs. Tenders on Calcutta at 1s. 11§d. 
will receive about 41 per cent., on Bombay at 1s. 11jd. about 85 per cent. 
All above these prices, and all tenders on Madras, will receive in full. 
Further biddings for 30,00,000 rupees took place on the 16th September. 
The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 16,35,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 
12,00,000 rupees; to Madras, 1,65,000 rupees. The minimum price was 
declared to be 1s. 114d. per rupee on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 113d. 
‘on Bombay, being a reduction of }d. in the case of Madras. The applica- 
tions within the limits amounted to 223 lacs. Tenders on Calcutta at 
1s. 118d. will receive about 6 per cent.,on Bombay at 2s., about 87 per 
cent. All above these prices, and all tenders on Madras, will receive in 
full. 
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SPECULATIVE NOTES, AND NOTES ON SPECULATION : 
IDEAL AND REAL. 








No. VIII. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT AN INVESTMENT !—A FEW MINUTES WITH THE 
CACIQUE OF POYAIS. 
Tr is difficult to conceive in these days what is and what is not an 
investment. So multifarious is the nature of securities, and so very 
exceptional are the means brought to bear upon values, that any kind 
of stock or shares, though the lowest of the low in the rubbish 
market, should not be regarded as worthless, much less destroyed or 
utterly cast forth. Those who have passed through life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capel Court, if they were not some two or three years 
ago prepared to admit the truth of this assertion, will not now dis- 
pute it, with the evidence of the fluctuations and mutations of 1863 
before them. Many even who have participated in the profits of the 
great rise which has been witnessed in foreign stocks, allow that they 
have followed what they considered an tgnis fatwus, and are, now the 
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excitement is passed, only too glad to find they have escaped with the 
slightest margin of prices in their favour. While many have gained, 
others, however, have lost, and numbers who have for years and years 
pined over stocks which they held to be altogether valueless, have, 
when they saw the speculative movement in its early progress, been so 
pleased to find a market for dormant securities, that they have rushed 
in and sold before prices attained anything like their late advance. 
No one has seemed to fancy that quotations would take this 
course of steady improvement, and yet the current market has borne 
them on till a fabulous elevation has been almost reached, and from 
which there appears to be no permanent retrogression. These depre- 
ciated securities which certainly two years ago were not viewed as 
investments, have now become some of the best current; a fact 
solidly proved to those who purchased Mexican as a “lock up” at 26 
and 28, and could have since realized, if they wished, at an improve- 
ment of nearly twenty per cent. 

There is an old theory among the operators of the Stock Exchange 
that the “rubbish” market should not be neglected ; viz., that the 
waifs and strays which occasionally float should not be pitilessly 
ignored, but that selections should be made of them from time to time, 
and put away till circumstances favourable to their locality or cha- 
racter shall again bring them into public favour. It is well known 
that the Dutch are the great buyers of these unconsidered trifles, and 
that when there is no inquiry here for particular stocks, detached 
coupons, or assumed worthless shares, they command a price, even if 
it be most nominal, in Amsterdam, and can be dealt in by arrange- 
ment there. This was the last known locale for business in the shares 
of the celebrated bubble the United States Bank, and long after poor 
Nicholas Biddle, the famous president of that establishment, had 
passed away, and his well-known agent, Mr. Jourdan, had fallen from 
his high estate, the shares were quoted for as many cents as they had 
previously represented dollars. If ever a new United States Bank 
~ were organised, and a proposal were made to allow subscriptions with 
a margin of priority to possessors of old shares, the fathers of the 
tulip mania might, there is reason to believe, by right of present 
holding, send in the largest share of applications. 

But among the most recent remarkable recovery in the prices of worth- 
less, or supposed worthless securities, is that connected with the great 
country of Poyais. Till within the last eight or nine months it was 
presumed that Poyasian bonds and land warrants were thoroughly 
dead and forgotten. Students in history were of course aware that 
some excitement had been created about forty years ago by the 
Poyasian “swindle,” as it was then not unfrequently designated, 
with which the name of MacGregor MacGregor, otherwise styled 
Cacique of Poyais, was mixed up, and which, through the attempted 
loan and sale of land warrants, promoted emigration to the Mosquitia 
territory, which was described as a paradise of delights, but which 
was eventually found to be a land devastated by malaria and in- 
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fested with animals of prey and venomous reptiles. The grade of civili- 
sation attained even within ten years may be estimated by the circum- 
stance that the last time the King of Mosquitia was seen in public at 
Bluefields, he was, on the authority of an American skipper, seated 
on a rum barrel, arrayed in an old admiral’s cocked hat, with naval 
coat and sash, but no nether integuments, smoking at his leisure. 
What his ancestors may have been it will require little to determine ; 
and these were the sort of rulers to whose tender mercies the Cacique 
of Poyais proposed to entrust the care of his countrymen and their 
property. No wonder, despite attempts to reorganise the undertaking, 
or to infuse fresh blood into the management, that the successive 
reports received of disasters by sea and land to the vessels sent out 
caused the whole affair to be blown upon, and that the Cacique of 
Poyais and his colleagues suddenly sunk into oblivion and di 

The Poyais bond was the first to feel the severity of the blow ; it 
struggled and struggled hard for vitality, but the money advanced 
was gone, and in course of time it died out. Not so with the land 
grants ; they were held to be worth something, if ever so fractional, 
and representing territory, should there be according to the Milesian 
philosophy “only enough to sod a lark on,” it might some day or 
other produce a value. For a lengthened period that value was nil, 
notwithstanding every now and then a few transactions took place ; 
if the price went up from 6d. per 1,000 acres to 10s. or 15s., a 
sudden flood of grants came forward and soon swamped the market. 
At one time or another projects have been talked of for improving 
the whole area within the limits of Central America, and since it 
has been said that Poyasian claims would be admitted, the rumours 
have brought the grants into more notice, and again the price has 
actively fluctuated. 

A few years ago a mixed commission was named in Nicaguara or 
Honduras, which was deputed to investigate a variety of claims 
against the general governments of those countries, and then 
it was thought that certainly these securities, if they ever 
possessed a chance of being valuable, were approaching the im- 
portant crisis. A sort of indiscrimate demand arose for them ; 
nobody actually knew the basis of the rise, but everybody spoke with 
a mysterious air, and talked of the prospects of a new Hi Dorado. 
Besides it was further affirmed that our old friends the Dutch were 
not again in the Medway, but in the market ; and they, it was gravely 
asserted, would not be buyers of this rubbish without something was 
afoot legitimately to improve their worth. At this date a great number 
of people got into these securities ; and old stagers at last persuading 
themselves that there was something in reality in the grants and price, 
£1 and £1. 5s. per 1,000 acres—no small extent of territory for the 
money—the quotations went up to £1. 10s. and £2. When parcels 
of the grants had been dealt in for a few months and no further 
rise was attained, the fever began to cool, and little further having 
been heard of the mixed commission or its progress, sellers appeared, 
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wishing to be relieved of what they purchased. The result was natural, 
a decline occurred, and, without any interval of moment succeeding, a 
reaction to 5s. and 10s. very speedily took place. Everybody who 
was in wished they had got out, and, to add to the disappointment, 
the Dutch, it was said, were so bitten by what was alleged to be false 
information, that they had determined never more to negotiate them. 
Here was a crushing blow to the future of Poyasian land grants, and 
it seemed beyond hope that they were doomed to complete extinction. 
Two or three friends of mine had purchased largely, regarding the 
warrants as a sort of lottery ticket ; if they turned up a prize, all 
well and good ; if, on the other hand, they remained a blank, they 
could afford to lose their money, and not be prejudiced by the sacri- 
fice. Many others were in a similar condition, and though Poyais 
land grants drooped from the endeavours made to realise, and at length 
stagnated at the price of about 5s. permanently, for at least three or 
four years, there were no failures announced through speculation in 
this special security, and the current of business finally became alto- 
gether arrested. 

One of these friends, who at that time had not the slightest idea 
that he would ever come to want, was subsequently, by a series of 
misfortunes, reduced to absolute poverty, and the last thing that he 
attempted to part with was his thoughtlessly purchased parcel of 
Poyais warrants. He tried to effect an immediate sale, but as every- 
thing else was dull, and Poyais warrants were doubtful at any time, it 
was useless ; and if he had been literally starving he could not have 
got a penny for them. In his emergency he went to another friend of 
mine to request a loan, and being a man of punctilious honour, he 
would not accept the amount without depositing security ; that secu- 
rity (the friend smiling as he received it) was this very parcel of 
unsaleable land grants. But the sequel has yet to come. A year or 
two passed, nothing more for the moment was heard about Poyais 
stock or warrants, and speculation continued sluggish—yea, as sluggish 
as the dark, dark stream of Lethe. My poor friend, he who deposited 
with the other friend the security, did not recover his position, and 
was still fighting with the troubles of the world through impoverished 
condition. 

Singularly enough, when the tide turned and animation was again 
manifested in the low class foreign stocks a sort of presentiment 
possessed me that the old “blue and green” backed security would 
come into vogue, and if not to the same extent as formerly, at least 
sufficiently so to relieve in a substantial shape the necessities of this 
poor fellow. In one of my walks I met him, and told him so; he 
could not, he said, believe it, the things were so thoroughly worthless, 
and out of date. I bade him be of cheer, and assured him I felt 
convinced Poyais would rally, and make him a better man, He 
laughed incredulously, and, waving his hand, added, “Ah! that 
money's gone—it is sunk for ever !” 

- I keep my eye on Poyais, principally for my poor friend’s sake, 
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although I am myself somewhat interested ; and month after month 
I ask among the second-class dealers and "« little go” men whether 
there is any price for land warrants. Some smile at the notion of a 
price for such a security ; others, who have a few, and cannot get 
rid of them, simply say that they wish the Cacique of Poyais and 
the King of the Mosquitia were at Hanover ; and one, only one, 
dealer, promises to let me know if there is ever anything doing in 
them. He speaks more hopefully ; he has a variety of friends in, 
who hold for a rise, and he thinks they will come out, after all, with 
a profit. 

One morning, as I alight from the omnibus which brings me near 
the Royal Exchange, I am tapped on the shoulder by my friend in 
the rubbish market, who says quietly and cautiously, “There is a 
move in Poyais ; they have gone rapidly to 30s. per 1,000 acres.” 

I ask if there is any reason. “ None,” he says, “that I can 
divine. New Grenada and Ecuador have advanced; they have 
land warrants attached to their debts, and perhaps it is sympathy 
with those descriptions.” 

‘¢ Perhaps itis,” I rejoin. I request that he will let me know the 
price late in the day. He says he will. Meanwhile I write off to 
my poor friend and tell him of the prospect of change, advising a 
speedy appearance, in time to take advantage of his good fortune. 

The same night the price goes to 40s., and the final quotation is, to 
use the customary parlance, 40s. to 50s. There must, I fully under- 
stand, have been some activity in the market, for as I leave the City 
for home, late, I hear a jubilant spirit—an outsider—as he holds con- 
fidential converse with a lamp-post, and slaps an imaginary friend on 
the back, wish luck to the Ca—Ca—Cacique of Poy—Poyais, and 
the K—Ki—King of the Can—Cannibal Is—I—lands. 

My poor friend arrives in the morning, but not quite soon enough 
to secure the top price, for up to 50s. Poyais go, and as soon as they 
touch it they recede to 40s. Like all people, when they see the value 
of their negotiable property rising, he hesitates to sell, and thinks, 
naturally enough, the price may still advance further. He, however, 
takes counsel of one or two intimates, who show him how desirable it 
is that he should seize the golden opportunity ; and the chief of these 
being a broker, he resigns himself to his hands, and in the course of 
the day leaves town a much richer and happier man than he entered 
it. The sum was ample, considering the many thousand of land 
grants he possessed, to liquidate numerous small pressing liabilities, 
and leave something for his future wants, till he could turn himself 
round and struggle once more into position. Never have I before 
seen so strikingly exemplified the indirect advantage, gained, as it 
were, from a miscellaneous adventure. My friend regarded it as a 
sort of providential intervention on his behalf, and it certainly has 
assisted, more than any other partial aid received, to bring him out 
of his embarrassments. After this short recital I think the majority 
of us may put the question—“ What is, and what is not an invest- 
ment ?” 
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AUCKLAND (NEW ZEALAND) DEBENTURES. 

Tue Bank of New Zealand has issued proposals for sale, by public 
tender, on the 1st of October, of £100,000. 6 per cent. debentures, the 
first instalment of the £500,000 loan issued under the authority of the 
Auckland Loan Act of 1863. The debentures, with coupons attached, 
are to be issued in sums of £100, £250, £500 and £1,000, the interest 
commencing on the Ist of April, 1863, to be redeemed in 33 years, by 
a sinking fund of £2 per cent. on the amount borrowed. A deposit 
of £5 per cent. on the total of each tender must be previously paid to 
the Bank of London, and the receipt enclosed in a letter of application. 
The highest bidders will be deemed the purchasers, provided the prices 
are not lower than the minimum placed upon the table. In cases 
where tenders are made upon the same terms a pro rata distribution 
will be effected. The principal and interest of the loan are charged 
upon and made payable out of all the revenues of the province, and 
the debentures will be held as a first class security. 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK. 


Ir is stated that a second Austrian bank, under the title of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, will be shortly introduced. The concession, 
it is understood, will immediately be arranged, and, in addition to the 
appointment of correspondents, a first class manager has already been 
secured. The negotiations pending between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the new bank will, it is believed, show the important 
nature of its prospective functions. The seat of the direction will, in 
this case, be in Vienna, but in London the affairs of the bank will be 
administered by a committee, of which, it is stated, Mr. George 
Grenfell Glyn, M.P., and Mr. Somerset Beaumont, M.P., will be 
prominent members. There may, with the great field for banking in 
Austria, be sufficient room for the operation of two banks, and each 
may be able to make progress and secure custom, but it is to be hoped 
no additional institutions will be attempted to be established, or the 
competition engendered will prove disastrous, and prevent thedevelop- 
ment of sound financial enterprise in that quarter of the world. , 
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THE ESTATE OF MR. JOHN F. FIGGE. 


A mertine of the creditors of Mr. John Frederick Figge, of Gutter Lane, 
merchant, who suspended on the 3rd instant, was held on the 26th August, 
when a statement was presented by Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, and Co., 
showing debts and liabilities £14,567, and the assets £7,097. After some 
explanations it was resolved that the estate of Mr. Figge should be wound 
up under inspectorship—a deed or instrument to be prepared for the 
purpose. Mr. Goodyear and Mr. Rowan were appointed the inspectors to 





act with full powers. 
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Communications. 


To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


PAYMENT OF A STOPPED CHEQUE. 


Srr,—Will you have the kindness to give your opinion on the following 

cases in the next number of your magazine ? 
Yours truly, 
Bank CasHIERr. 

September 21st, 1863. 

A.B. draws a cheque payable to C.D. The cheque is lost or stolen from 
C.D., who obtains another cheque from A.B., on giving him an indemnity 
should the lost one be inadvertently paid by the bankers of A.B.; and 
notice is also given to the bank to stop payment of the lost cheque. In 
the course of a few days this cheque comes through the London Clearing 
House, along with others for payment, and A.B.’s bankers inadvertently 
cancel the + drs and pay the amount. The error is discovered in two 
days afterwards, and the bank which forwarded the cheque is informed 
that it was lost, and requested not to pay the amount. 

» This bank had, however, cashed the cheque (without waiting for advice 

of the payment) when presented by a stranger, who represented himself 
as clerk to a solicitor, well-known to the manager, but, of course, was 
pe to be found. Upon whom, in your opinion, will the loss ultimately 
fall ? 

Secondly : Does the mere cancelling of a cheque necessitate the payment 
of it; if the error is discovered before the payment is actually made, 
cannot the cheque be retained as cancelled in error? 


[1st. The banker who pays a stopped cheque is responsible for the amount. 

2nd. The question of settlement must be, we should think, an affair 
between the two establishments, and ought to be adjusted amicably. 

3rd. It is not out of order in banking to return a cheque as cancelled 
in error.] 





UNSTAMPED PROMISSORY NOTE. 


S1r.—Would you kindly reply to the following questions in your next 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine :— 


I am 
Yours truly, 
Banco. 


Can a bill of exchange or a promissory note be written on unstamped 
paper, and be stamped afterwards, on payment of a penalty ? 


[Such a promissory note cannot be made; it would be illegal.] 





FOREIGN BILLS: “EXCHANGE AS PER ENDORSEMENT.” 


Sheffield, September 22nd, 1863. 
Srz,—Will you please inferm me in your next publication the meaning 
of the words “ exchange as per endorsment’”’ ona bill of exchange drawn 
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in England upon some person abroad? And, also ifany and what advan- 

tage arises to the drawer of such a bill by using the above words, in 
preference to not inserting them in the bill ? 
I am, Sir, 

Your obliged Servant, 
JUNIOR CLERK. 
[This is a proper and satisfactory method pursued in dealing with 
foreign bills, which are frequently negotiated on Change before they are 


accepted. It provides for fixing the rate of exchange at which the bill is 
to be discharged. ] 





DEPOSIT IN THE NAME OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Srr,—May I trouble you for a reply to the following :—If a married 
man deposits money in a bank in the joint names of himself and wife, and 
dies intestate, can the wife, as survivor, legally claim the money without 
taking out letters of administration ? and does a banker incur any risk in 
paying her the money ? 

I an, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. ‘ 

[This question has been repeatedly answered. For the safety of the 
banker he should not pay without letters of administration are taken out.] 
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BANK MOVEMENTS. 


Mr. Charles Nuttcote Cooke has been appointed to officiate as secretary and 
treasurer, and Mr. David Woods as deputy-secretary and treasurer of the Bank 
of Bengal, at Calcutta, consequent on Mr. George Dickson, the secretary and 
treasurer, proceeding on leave to England by the mail of 9th August. 


The directors of the Midland Banking Company announce the opening of a 
branch at Wellington, Salop, under the management of Mr. Ferguson. 


It is announced that Lord George Paulet, C.B., has joined the direction of the 
London and South Western Bank (limited). 


The Imperial and Metropolitan and Provincial Banks have been admitted to 
the privileges of the London Clearing House, the operation to date from the 
1st of November instant. 





The directors of the Oriental Bank intend, it is stated, to declare an interim 
dividend of £1. 15s. per share for the half-year ended the 30th of June last at 
their meeting on the 22nd of October. 





The Union Bank of England and France have made arrangements for an 
amalgamation with the English, Belgian and Netherlands Bank. The latter 
establishment possesses a strong direction and an influential connection in Hol- 
land and Belgium, whilst the amalgamation will raise the united capital of the 
two banks to £2,000,000. It appears to be thought that the arrangement will 
be advantageous, since it will consolidate their interests and do away with any 
anticipated competition. 
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It is stated that, in addition to the Austrian banks now announced, there will 
be a bank for Russia, another new one for the Hanseatic Towns, and one for 
Denmark and Sweden. Some further organisations of financial societies are 
spoken cf, but these, it is said, will be entirely continental. 

Mr. W. C. Boore, general manager of the Wilts and Dorset Bank, has been 
appointed London manager of the Consolidated Bank, London and Manchester. 





The directors of the Wilts and Dorset Bank have appointed their secretary 
Mr. William Chubb, to be general manager of the company; their Blandford 
manager, Mr. W. Harding, to be sub-manager at the head office; and their 
chief accountant, Mr. Henry Sandell, to be manager at Blandford. 


It is stated that the directors of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, have determined to call up £250,000 additional capital, by 
the issue of 10,000 shares of £25, at a premium of £10, the £100,000 thus raised 
being added to the reserve fund. 


A call of £5 per share was payable on the new shares in the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Chartered Bank on the 1st of October. 





Hote of the Wlonth, 


Tue Roruscnitp Famiry.—A great deal of conjecture was lately rife as to the 
causes of the assembly in Paris of the principal members of the Rothschild 
family. Some of the Paris papers declare the sole object of their meeting to 
have been the liquidation of the Naples house. Baron Gustavus Rothschild 
retires from business, with, it is asserted, a fortune of Fr.150,000,000, and there 
are now in Europe but four houses of Rothschild—in London, Paris, Vienna, 
and Frank fort. 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Aug. 29.—Suspension announced of Messrs. Jonathan Brandon & Co., 
of London, engaged in the Brazilian trade, with liabilities estimated at 
about £50,000. 

Sept. 16.—A grand exhibition of arts as applied to industry opened at 
the Palace of the Champs Elsyées, Paris. 

22.—Mr. Mason, the Commissioner for the Confederate States in London 
(one of the gentlemen who it will be recollected was taken out of the 
Trent steamer by the captain of a Federal man of war) intimates to Earl 
Russell his withdrawal from this country by order of his government. 

22.—It was announced on the authority of a Frankfort journal that the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, had finally accepted the crown of Mexico, 
at all risks and peril, and had renounced his right as the next collateral 
prince to the Austrian crown. 

26.—News received from New York that President Lincoln had sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act throughout the United States in all cases 
where the military, naval or civil government officers hold persons under 
their command or custody as prisoners of war, spies, aiders or abettors of 
the enemy, enrolled, drafted, enlisted, or mustered officers, soldiers or 
seamen in the Federal service, or deserters. 
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MERCANTILE SUSPENSION. 


The only suspension announced during the past month was the 
following :— 


Messrs. Jonathan Brandon & Co., London, Brazilian Merchants. 





BANKING OBITUARY. 
August 27, at Bakewell, Mr. James Taylor, of Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
banker. 
September 13, at Aberdeen, Mr. A. Thomson, agent of the Bank of 
Scotland, aged 63. 
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Monetary Intelligence. 


MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


Financrat and mercantile affairs have held a steady course during the 
current month. There has been some excitement among the speculators 
at the Stock Exchange, owing to the large rise in Foreign securities and 
the extensive engagements carried out, but, beyond this, little has occurred 
to interfere with the ordinary demands of business. It was supposed, in 
the early part of September, that the Russo-Polish difficulty had been 
settled, and that it would not be revived, but it appears, at the last 
moment, that a fresh discussion may be raised on the topic, which will last 
at least through the winter months. Hostilities are at once talked of as 
probable in the spring, but as that period is somewhat removed at present, 
it would be idle to vaticinate as to what may then occur. The general 
transactions in commerce and finance have been sufficient to keep and main- 
tain the rate of discount at 4 per cent., and this price, it is believed, will be 
current until the 8th proximo, when a large sum will be released by the 
Indian Council, and the dividends will begin to make their appearance. 
Different opinions are entertained of what will be the measures then 
adopted by the Bank directors. Some think a reduction to 34 or 3 per 
cent. may take place; others fancy temporary ease will alone be expe- 
rienced, to be succeeded by a fresh advance. No doubt it is expected full 
rates will be maintained through the remainder of the year. 

The course of fluctuation in English securities has been rather irregular. 
At the commencement there was steadiness, followed by a distinct rise, 
and at one time an improvement of § per cent. wasreached. Subsequently 
a reaction set in through foreign political apprehensions, and the market 
was finally heavy. The condition of money has prevented any great 
movement in Exchequer bills. 

The important feature in the foreign market has been the marvellous 
advance in Mexican, which from 38} has gone up to 472, and has since 
only drooped to 464. This isthrough the proposed loan for the Govern- 
ment of the Archduke Maximilian, who it is now said will accept the 
throne. A good deal of business has been done in Turkish, Spanish, and- 
Greek, and the rise in each case has been tolerably well supported, con- 
sidering the speculative nature of the engagements. After the adjust- 
ment of the current accounts it is rumoured prices will again go higher. 
Business is so entirely centered in these descriptions that all other classes 
are what may be fairly said neglected. 

Railway shares have been pretty firm, without particular tendency. It is 
not improbable an advance may ensue if traffic shall be steady in the 
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provinces; but while animation continues in speculative kinds of foreign 
it is not likely there will be buoyancy in this department. Should money 
become more abundant next month there may be some fillip to business. 
Compared with the beginning of the month, quotations in several 
instances exhibit a decline. The market for joint-stock bank shares has 
been particularly buoyant. Quotations have made strong strides in 
advance, and the greater proportion of the upward tendency has been 
supported. No further cause has existed for this than continuously good 
buying, which has had a most favourable effect upon not only the shares 
of the old, but also the new banks. All the London banks have gone up; 
so also the Indian Chartered, the Brazilian, and several of the new 
colonial banks. There is not yet a pause in the business, though a 
portion of the rise has been at length checked. 

The produce markets have not been the scene of much activity. There 
is a quiet trade doing, but it does not lead to important improvement in 
prices 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares during the month just concluded :— 








f gh Highest. Lowest. Sep ach. 
EneuisH Founps. 
Consols oes ooo se» | 931 to 4 933 93} 9323 to % 


Exchequer Bills... «| 2/pm. 3/ pm. | 1/ dis. |1dis. to2/ 


pm. 
Forerien Srocks. 


Brazilian ove soe eo | 1023 1034 102} 103 











Buenos Ayres soe vee 93 93 923 93 

Chilian 6 per cents. ... eee —_ 104 103 104 

Dutch 2} per cents. eae — 654 643 654 
Mexican os ose 382 472 384 46} 
Peruvian 4} per cents. eee 87 89 86 884 
Russian a oe eos 953 97 954 964 
Spanish se “on eos — 5514 543 55 

Turkish 6 per cents, eee 932 952 934 952 

Ditto 4 per cents. soe — 103 x.d,| 102 103 x.d. 
Rattway SHARES. 

Brighton — one eee | 1133 114 112} 113} 
Caledonian ... nae ee | 1213 12332 1204 1203 
Great Eastern ‘ii “a 51 518 503 50% 
Great Northern one ee | 1263 126} 1233 1253 
Great Western ais 68 69% 66} 663 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eee | 115} 116 1128 1123 
London and North Western... | 1033 104 1003 102 

Midland a - ee | 1304 131} 1263 1273 
North Staffordshire ... wei 814 82 80 803 
South Eastern a 974 973 943 96 

South Western oie 1023 1033 1002 1013 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 1033 1043 1002 101 

York and North Midland on 893 90 872 872 
East Indian ... aes «| 1083 109 108 1084 





Northern of France ... ‘ae — | 893 394 394 
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792 Notices to Correspondents. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


THE grain trade has not been marked by any particular feature during 
the past month. Large quantities of corn of all descriptions have been 
brought to market, and which in general have proved in excellent condition 
and of very superior quality. With a very few exceptions, in the extreme 
North, harvest has been completed, and the yield and quality have turned 
out all that could be desired. At nearly all the markets prices have been 
gradually declining, particularly for wheat. The latest official average 
quotations were :— Wheat, 44s. 9d. per qr.; barley, 35s. 2d.; oats, 20s. 9d. ; 
rye, 32s. 7d.; beans 39s. and peas 36s. 9d. per qr. At the present time 
wheat is about 12s. per qr. lower than at the corresponding period last 
year. 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 


Corresponding 

Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs. sold. Average. Average, Duty. Last Year. 
1863. Se @¢ 8s. d. & da. a. . 
Aug. 22......... 64,011 ... 46 5 .. 46 3 .. 10. 87 6 
poe — Meek aos GF ww BO uw LO ue  D 
Sept. 5........ - 83,175 .. 442... 459 .10.. S711 
be aint - 100090 .. 4&1... 65.10. & 7 
- iin ee a ee a ea kOe BS 


The importations since the harvest of 1862 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain, Total, 


Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Fifty-six weeks ended 15th August ... 8,675,904 10,842,134 19,518,038 
Five weeks ended 19th September... 720,232 1,125,888 1,846,120 








9,396,136 11,968,022 22,364,158 

And the weekly averages have been :— 
Fifty-six weeks ended 15th August ... 155,000 193,000 348,000 
Five weeks ended 19th September ... 144,000 225,000 369,000 





Less 11,000 More 32,000 More 21,000 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Tue state of trade has partially improved, and it would become much 
more developed if confidence were placed in the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 


-— 
cae 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Any letters or original correspondence should be forwarded to the Editor, No. 8, Birchin 
Lane, Cornhill. Subscriptions and orders for the publication should be sent as usual to 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. Reports of bank meetings, obituary notices, and general 
information, will be thankfully received. Further letters from India and China are 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Faust.—(N. & S. B.)—The London and South American Bank, or the Union Bank 
of England and France. Make a confidential application to either, and wait the issue. 

PromoTEeR.—There is no room for additional banks, but little doubt exists of several 
“ projects being brought forward. 


E. D.—It is impossible to state; many of the quotations are now only fancy prices. 














